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KING OF THE BELGIANS. 


HE distinguished royal 
visitor who has been 
amongst us during the last 
few weeks is for his own 
Sake, no less than that of 
the brave people of whom 
he is the head, a great 
favourite in this country ; 
and the development of the 
Volunteer in 


England, as in Belgium, has 
brought the two countries 
still more closely into sym- 
pathy. The subject of our 
engraving entertained, it 
will be remembered, the 
English Volunteers on their 
visit to Brussels in October, 
1866, and again last year, 
when not only English but 
also French Volunteers, 
with those of other na- 
tionalities, assembled in 
that city in strong force, 
-and-were most cordially, we 
might almost say enthu- 
Siastically, welcomed, 
contrasting strongly with 
the treatment the Belgians 
Would have received in 
London had it not been for 
the prompt liberality of a 
lady ever foremost in good 
Works — Miss Burdett 
Coutts. 

Leopold Louis Philippe 
Marie Victor, King of the 
Belgians, is the son of the 
late King Leopold I., and 
upon his death, which oc- 
curred December 10, 1865, 
he succeeded to the throne 
as Leopold II. His Ma- 
Jesty was born at Brussels, 
April 9, 1835, and married 
August 22, 1853, the Arch- 
duchess Maria of Austria, 

y whom he has had three 
children — two daughters 
and a son, the amiable 

rince Royal, whose death 
at the end of January 

ast year evoked general 
Sympathy for the bereaved 
Parents, Especially in this 
country was such sympathy 
elt, for we had noticed in the young sufferer 
the traits of unusual amiability, gentleness, and 

‘ought which in one so young promised almost too 
much, But further, and apart from considerations of 

18 nature, it was impossible to witness the conflict 

or life of the heir to a throne surrounded by five 
ca lions of devoted subjects without joining in their 
> nest aspirations for a favourable issue. The Prince 
oyal of Belgium was also Duc de Brabant, Comte de 
yaut, and Duc de Saxe. He was born on the 
Soy J une, 1859, being, therefore, only in his tenth 
aif - aa royal father is now thirty-four years 
anes : as been marri.” -venteen years to his royal 
rt, who is, as we have seen, nearly of his own 
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THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 
(From a Photograph. ) 


age. From this union, besides the young prince who 
passed away so prematurely, there is no other issue 
than the two princesses already mentioned—one born 
about one year before the prince, the other a child five 
years old. As the Belgian crown is transmitted in 
accordance with the Salic law, the heir apparent is the 
King’s only brother, the Count of Flanders, now in 
his thirty-third year. The Prince Royal expired in the 
room in which his grandfather, Leopold I., drew hig 
last breath. The room which he had principally 
occupied was on the ground floor of the left wing of 
the Laeken Palace, overlooking the park. Every 
morning, when the weather permitted, might the 
little prince be seen leaning back in a pony carriage, 
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and driven four or five 
times round the park. In 
the middle of the day the 
attendants would be 
changed, as the walk was 
long; and again in the 
afternoon would the same 
drive be taken, the King 
and Queen generally fol- 
lowing the little carriage 
that bore their treasure, 
and latterly with sad, 
mournful countenances, 
that portended the end. 

King Leopold II. is some- 
what of a traveller. In 
1855, in company with the 
Duchess of Brabant,he made 
a lengthened tour through 
Europe, Egypt, and Asia 
Minor; and, as Duke of 
Brabant, he took a _pro- 
minent part in several im- 
portant discussions in the 
Senate, especially in that 
relating to the establish- 
ment of a maritime service 
between Antwerp and the 
Levant. His recent visit 
to us is of course familiar to 
all our readers. His Majesty 
and suite embarked at Os- 
tend at half past nine on 
Sunday morning, May 15, 
on board the Belgian mail 
steam packet Marie Hen- 
riette, for England, and ar- 
rived at Woolwich in the 
evening. The voyage was 
exccedingly favourable, the 
passage from Ostend to 
Woolwich being performed 
in eight and a-half hours, 
the quickest on record. Hig 
Majesty was received by 
Baron du Jardin, Mr. Van 
de Velde, Major-General 
Sir David Wood, K.C.B., 
commandantof the garrison, 
Brigadier - General Adye, 
Captain Gordon, C.B., and 
Captain de Winton, and gra- 
ciously bowed his acknow- 
ledgments to the party and 
to the ladies on the pier. On 
arriving at Charing-cross his 
Majesty proceeded to Cla- 
ridge’s Hotel, where he 
remained with his suite. 
During his stay here his Majesty received and returned 
visits from most of the leading members of the aris- 
tocracy, including the Duchess of Cambridge, Duchess 
of Manchester, Miss Burdett Coutts, Mrs. Gladstone, 
and others; and he visited many of the principal 
points of interest in the metropolis, such as the Tower 
of London, the Tower Subway, the Thames Embank- 
ment, Royal Botanical Gardens in the Regent’s-park, 
&e. The visit of his Majesty terminated on Thursday 
last week, as stated amongst our Court News. 

When on the Continent early last year, the children 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by ANS 
Marchioness of Carmarthen, Sir William Knollys, 
and suite, visited the Belgian Royal Family. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A STARTLING VISITOR. 


FTER dinner the General had retired to his room, 
A supposing that Guy and the Earl would wish to be 
together. He had much to think of. First of all there 
was his daughter Zillah, in whom all his being was bound 
up. Her miniature was on the mantle-piece of the room, 
and to this he went first, and taking it up in his hands he 
sat down in an arm-chair by the window, and feasted his 
eyes upon it. His face bore an expression of the same 
delight which a lover shows when looking at the likeness 
of his mistress. At times a smile lighted it up, and so 
wrapt up was he in this that more than an hour passed 
before he put the picture away. Then he resumed his 
seat by the window and looked out. It was dusk; but 
the moon was shining brightly, and threw a silvery gleam 
over the dark trees of Chetwynde, over the grassy slopes, 
and over the distant hills. That scene drew his attention 
in anew direction. The shadows of the trees seemed to 
suggest the shadows of the past. Back over that past his 
mind went wandering, encountering the scenes, the forms, 
and the faces of long ago—the lost, the never-to-be-for- 
gotten. It was not that more recent past of which he 
had spoken to the Earl, but one more distant—one which 
intermingled with the Earl’s past, and which the Earl’s 
story had suggested. It brought back old loves and old 
hates ; it suggested memories which had lain dormant for 
years, but now rose before him clothed in fresh power, 
as vivid as the events from which they flowed. There 
was trouble in these memories, and the General’s mind 
was agitated, and in his agitation he left the chair and 
paced the room. He rang for lights, and after they came 
he seated himself at the table, took paper and pens, and 
began to lose himself in calculations. 

Some time passed, when at length ten o’clock came, and 
che General heard a faint tap at the door. It was so faint 
that he could barely hear it, and at first supposed it to be 
either his fancy or else one of the death-watches making 
a somewhat louder noise than usual. He took no further 
notice of it, but went on with his occupation, when he 
was again interrupted byalouderknock. This time there 
was no mistake. He rose and opened the door, thinking 
that it was the Earl who had brought him some informa- 
tion as to his son’s views. . 

Opening the door, he saw a slight, frail figure, dressed 
in a nun-like garb, and recognised the housekeeper. If 
possible she seemed paler than usual, and her eyes were 
fixed upon him with a strange wistful earnestness. Her 
appearance was so unexpected, and her expression so 

eculiar, that the General involuntarily started back. 
For a moment he stood looking at her, and then, recover- 
ing with an effort his self-possession, he asked:— 

“Did you wish to see me about anything, Mrs. Hart?” 

‘‘Tf I could speak a few words to you I should be 
grateful,” was the answer, in a low, supplicating tone. 

“‘Won’t you walk in, then?” said the General, ina 
kindly voice, feeling a strange commiseration for the poor 
creature, whose face, manner, and voice exhibited so 
much wretchedness. 

The General held the door open, and waited for her to 
enter. Then closing the door he offered her a chair, and 
resumed his former seat. But the housekeeper declined 
sitting. She stood looking strangely confused and 
troubled, and for some time did not speak a word. The 
General waited patiently, and regarded her earnestly. In 
spite of himself he found that feeling arising within him 
which had occurred in the morning-room—a feeling as if 
he had somewhere known this woman before. Who was 
she? What did it mean? Was he a precious old fool, 
or was there really some important mystery connected 
with Mrs. Hart? Such were his thoughts. 

Perhaps if he had seen nothing more of Mrs. Hart, the 
Earl’s account of her would have been accepted by him, 
and no thoughts of her would have perplexed his brain. 
But her arrival now, her entrance into his room, and her 
whole manner, brought back the thoughts which he had 
before with tenfold force, in such a way that it was 
useless to struggle against them. He felt that there was 
a mystery, and that the Earl himself nos only knew 
nothing about it, but could not even suspect it. But 
what was the mystery? That he could not, or perhaps 
dared not conjecture. The vague thought which darted 
across his mind was one which was madness to entertain. 
He dismissed it and waited. 

At last Mrs. Hart spoke. 

‘¢Pardon me, Sir,’”’ she said, in a faint, low voice, 
“for troubling you. I wished to apologise for intruding 
upon you in the morning-room. I did not know you 
were there.” 

She spoke abstractedly and wearily. The General felt 
that it was not for this that she had thus visited him, 
but that something more lay behind. Still he answered 
her remark as if he took it in good faith. He hastened 
to reassure her. It was no intrusion. Was she not the 
housekeeper, and was it not her duty to go there? What 
could she mean ? 

At this she looked at him, with a kind of solemn 
yet eager scrutiny. ‘*T was afraid,” she said, after some 
_ hesitation, speakingstill ina dullmonotone whose strangely 
sorrowful accents were marked and impressive, and in a 
voles er aus was constrained and stiff, but yet had 
aye ing eZ i est paoh deepened the General’s perplexity 
— “Twas atraid that perhaps you might have witnesed 
some marks of agitation in me. Pardon me for suppos- 
ing that you could have troubled yourself go far a to 
notice one like me ; but—but—I—that is. Lam a little 
—eccentric 3, and when I suppose that T ain alone that 
eccentricity is marked. T did not-know that vou were in 
the room, and so I was thrown off my guard, 

Every word of this singular being thrilled through the 
General. He looked at her steadily without speaking for 
some time. He tried to force his memory to reveal what 
it was that this woman suggested to him, or who it was 
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that she had been associated with in that dim and 
shadowy past which but lately he had been calling up. 
Her voice, too—what was it that it suggested? That 
voice, in spite of its constraint, was woful and sad 
beyond all description. It was the voice of suffering and 
sorrow too deep for tears—that changeless monotone 
which makes one think that the words which are spoken 
are uttered by some machine. j 

Her manner also by this time evinced a greater anda 
deeper agitation. Her hands mechanically clasped each 
other in a tight, convulsive grasp, and her slight frame 
trembled with irrepressible emotion. There was some- 
thing in her appearance, her attitude, her manner, and 
her voice, which enchained the General’s attention, and 
was nothing less than fascination. ‘There was something 
yet to come, to tell which had led her there, and these 
were only preliminaries. This the General felt. Every 
word that she spoke seemed to be a mere formality, the 
precursor of the real words which she wished to utter. 
What was it? Was it her affection for Guy? Had she 
come to ask about the betrothal? Had she come to look 
at Zillah’s portrait? Had she come to remonstrate with 
him for arranging a marriage between those who were as 
yet little more than children? But what reason had she 
for interfering in such an affair? It was utterly out of 
place in one like her. No; there was something else, he 
could not conjecture what. 

All these thoughts swept with lightning speed through 
his mind, and still tke poor stricken creature stood before 
him with her eyes lowered and her hands clasped, waiting 
for his answer. He roused himself, and sought once more 
to reassure her. He told her that he had noticed nothing, 
that he had been looking out of the window, and that in 
any case, if he had, he should have thought nothing about 
it. This he said in as careless a tone as possible, wilfully 
misstating facts, from a generous desire to spare her nn- 
easiness and set her mind at rest. 


‘Will you pardon me, Sir, if I intrude upon your 
kindness so far as to ask one more question?” said the 
housekeeper, after listening dreamily to the General’s 
words. ‘You are going away, and I shall not have 
another opportunity.” 

‘¢ Certainly,” said the General, looking at her with 
unfeigned sympathy, ‘If there is anything that I can 
tell you I shall be happy to do so. Ask me, by all means, 
anything you wish,” 

‘‘- You had a private interview with the Earl,” said she, 
with more animation than she had yet shown. 

75 Yes.” 

‘¢ Pardon me, but will you consider it impertinence if I 
ask you whether it was about your past life? I know it 
is impertinent ; but oh, Sir, I have my reasons.” Her 
voice changed suddenly to the humblest and most apolo- 
getic accent. 

The General’s interest was, if possible, increased ; and, 
if there were impertinence in such a question from a 
housekeeper, he was too excited to be conscious of it. To 
him this woman seemed more than this. 

“We were talking about the past,” said he, kindly. 
‘¢ We are very old friends. We were telling each other 
the events of our lives, We parted early in life, and 
have not seen one another for many years. We also were 
arranging some business matters.” 

Mrs. Hart listened eagerly, and then remained silent 
for a long time. ; 

‘‘ Aig old friend,” she murmured at last; “his old 
friend! Did you find him much altered?” 

‘Not more than I expected,” replied the General, 
wonderingly. ‘‘ His secluded life here has kept him from 
the wear and tear of the world. It has not made him at 
all misanthropical or even cynical. His heart is as warm 
as ever. He spoke very kindly of you.” 

‘‘ What did he say of me?” she asked, in a scarce 
audible voice, and trembling visibly as she spoke. 

The General noticed her agitation, but it caused no 
surprise, for already his whole power of wondering was 
exhausted. He had a vague idea that the poor old thing 
was troubled for fear she might from some cause lose her 
place, and wished to know whether the Earl had made 
any remarks which might affect her position. So with 
this feeling he answered, in as cheering a tone as possible:— 

**Oh, I assure you, he spoke of you in the highest 
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terms. He told me that you were exceedingly kind to 
Guy, and that you were quite indispensable to himself.” 

“Kind to Guy’—‘indispensable to him,’” she repeated 
in low tones, while tears started to her eyes. She kept 
murmuring the words abstractedly to herself, and for a 
few moments seemed quite unconscious of the General’s 
presence. He still watched her, on his part, and gradually 
the thought arose within him that the easiest solution 
for all this was possible insanity. Insanity, he saw, 
would account for everything, and would also give some 
reason for his own strange feelings at the sight of her. 
It was, he thought, because he had seen this dread sign of 
insanity in her face—that sign only less terrible than that 
dread mark which is made by the hand of the King of 
Terrors. And was she not herself conscious to some 
extent of this? he thought. She had herself alluded to 
her eccentricity. Was she not distnrbed by a fear that 
he had noticed this, and, dreading a disclosure, had come 
tohim to explain? To her a stranger would be an object 
of suspicion, against whom she would feel it necessary to 
be on her guard. The people of the house were doubt- 
less accustomed to her ways, and would think nothing of 
any freak, however whimsical ; but a stranger would look 
with different eyes. Frew, indeed, were strangers or 
visitors who ever came to Chetwynde Castle; but when one 
did come he would naturally be an object of suspicion to 
this poor soul, conscious of her infirmity, and struggling 
desperately against it. Such thoughts as these succeeded 
to the others which had been passing through the 
General’s mind, and he was just beginning to think of 
some plan by which he could soothe this poor creature, 
when he was aware of a movement on her part which 
made him look up hastily. Her eyes were fastened on 
his. They were large, luminous, and earnest in their 
gaze, though dimmed by the grief of years. Tears were 
in them, and the look which they threw toward him was 
full of agony and earnest supplication. That emaciated 
face, that snow-white hair, that brow marked by the 
lines of suffering, that slight figure with its sombre vest- 
ments, all formed a sight which would have impressed 
any man. The General was so astonished that he sat 
motionless, wondering what it was now that the diseased 
fancy of one whom he still believed to be insane would 
suggest. It was to him that she was looking; it was to 
him that her shriveled hands were outstretched. What 
could she want with him ? 

She drew nearer to him while he sat thus wondering. 
She stooped forward and downward. with her eyes still 
fixed on his. He did not move, but watched her in 
amazement. Again that thought which the sight of her 
had at first suggested came to him. Again he thrust it 
away. But the woman, with a low moan, suddenly flung 
herself on the floor before him, and reaching out her 
hands clasped his feet, and he felt her feeble “frame all 
shaken by sobs and shudders. He sat spell-bound. He 
looked at her for a moment aghast. Then he reached 
forth his hands, and without speaking a word took hers, 
and tried to lift her up. She let herself be raised till she 
was on her knees, and then raised her head once more. 
She gave him an indescribable look, and in a low voice, 
which was little above a whisper, but which penetrated to 
the very depths of his soul, pronounced one single solitary 
word, : ; 

The General heard it. His face grew as pale and as 
rigid as the face of a corpse ; the blood seemed to leave 
his heart ; his lips grew white ; he dropped her hands, 
and sat regarding her with eyes in which there was nothing 
less than horror. The woman saw it, and once more fell 
with a low moan to the floor. 

““My God!” groaned the General at last, and said not 
another word, but sat rigid and mute while the woman 
lay on the floor at his feet. The horror which that word 
had caused for some time overmastered him, and he sat 
staring vacantly. But the horror was not against the 
woman who had called it up, and who lay prostrate before 
him. She could not have been personally abhorrent, 
for in a few minutes, with a start, he noticed her once 
more, and his face was overspread by an anguish of pity 
and sympathy. He raised her up, he led her to a couch, 
and made her sit down, and then sat in silence before her 
with his face buried in his hands. She reclined on the 
couch with her countenance turned toward him, trembling 
still, and panting for breath, with her right hand under 
her face, and her left pressed tightly against her heart. 
At times she looked at the General with mournful 
inquiry, and seemed to be patiently waiting for him to 
speak. An hour passed in silence. The General seemed 
to be struggling with recollections that overwhelmed him. 
At last he raised his head, and regarded her in solemn 
silence, and still his face and his eyes bore that expres- 
sion of unutterable pity and sympathy which dwelt there 
when he raised her from the floor. 

After a time he addressed her in a low voice, the tones 
of which were tender and full of sadness. She replied, 
and a conversation followed which lasted for hours. It 
involved things of fearful moment—crime, sin, shame, 
the perfidy of traitors, the devotion of faithful ones, the 
sharp pang of injured love, the long anguish of despair, 
the deathless fidelity of devoted affection. But the report 
of this conversation and the recital of these things do not 
belong to this place. It is enough to say that when at 
last Mrs. Hart arose it was with a serener face and a 
steadier step than had been seen in her for years. 

That night the General did not close his eyes. His 
friend, his business, even his daughter, all were forgotten, 
as though his soul were overwhelmed and crushed by the 
weight of some tremendous revelation. 

(Zo be continued.) 
a 

Music has long been known to exercise an extraordinary 
influence upon the insane, This fact was recently ex- 
emplified in a visit of Miss Clara Louise Kellogg at the 
Utica Asylum, America. Accompanied by the matron 
and two of the faculty and their ladies, she ventured 
into the departments devoted to those women who were 
most violent in their insanity. A few notes of her won- 
derful voice were sufficient to quiet every one. After the 
first song, they gathered about her like children, and with 
wondering curiosity examined her minutely. Most kindly 
she permitted the familiarities of these poor crazed womed, 
and even returned without fear, and with genuine emotion, the 
affectionate greetings which many offered. 


*creatures one sees almost everywhere now. 
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UT remember, Laurence, my dear 
boy, whatever you do, not to 
bring home a frivolous creature, 
a flirt, and a trifler, as your 
wife.” 

«¢ But, my dear mother, I can 
assure you I have no intention 
of bringing home any wife.” 

‘¢Well, L don’t know—1l think 
it is time you had a good wife ” 

(this was said with something like a sigh); ‘‘ but, oh, 

Laurence, don’t let it be one of the frivolous flirting 

Let her be 

somebody with a pure, steadfast nature—one in whom 


you could trust, and whom I could lean on as a daughter.” 


Laurence did not care to prolong the conversation, 
having nothing very particular to say on a subject which 
had as yet but little personal interest for him. So he 
laughed, promised, and bade his mother farewell for a 
season. 

Laurence Gifford was a handsome young man, of good 
intellect, and some culture. In certain ways he would 
have been called slow and old-fashioned ; for he was of a 
steady, domestic turn, and he had a profound veneration 
for his mother. Mrs, Gifford was a woman of pure and 
serene nature, to whom principle and goodness were every- 
thing ; but who was, perhaps, a little too prone to act in 
obedience to precept in her own life, and to inculcate the 
same course as the duty of others. Moreover, she was 
rather too much in the habit of judging other people by 
her own standard. Now, nobody ever can justly judge 
of others who has not something of what I may perhaps 
call the dramatic instinct, which enables one for the 
moment to put one’s self in the place, feel the feelings, 
and understand the purposes, of another. The moral of 
this little story—if it can pretend to any—is, that good 
intention and high principle are not always enough in this 
world, and that for lack of a little of that which I have 
‘called dramatic instinct the best people may sometimes go 
wrong, and sadly mislead others. 


Laurence Gifford might be called a young man of for- 
tune. His father had left property enough, accumulated 
in trade, to relieve the son from any need of working for 
a living. So Laurence had studied and travelled for the 
sake of his own culture, and had lived for the most part 
quietly with his mother, seeing but little of society, and 
making himself her companion as well as her son. 

Now he was going to make a little tour of visits among 
friends at a distance, and his mother, knowing that he 
was likely to meet many pretty and accomplished girls, 
thought it right to give him a word of warning before he 
left. Indeed, it was a warning she had many times 
already laboured to impress upon him. One might have 
thought it superfluous, for Laurence had a nature grave, 
deep, and tender; and he had a strong natural aversion 
to frivolous and flirting women. 


You might not have thought this, perhaps, if you had 
seen him during his stay at the country seat of one of his 
friends, where he met, for the first time, Jennie Millicent. 
Miss Millicent was one of the prettiest, brightest, most 
animated, and brilliant girls any society could boast of. 
She was a girl who seemed to lend an appearance of 
reasonableness to the extravagant gallantry of that little 
poem of Rousard’s (at least, I think 1t is Rousard’s), which 
avers that the sand in an hour-glass is all that remained 
of a hapless lover who was thus reduced to dust and 
ashes by the first bright glance of a lady’s eyes. Chance 
first, and then perhaps mutual intention, threw Laurence 
Gifford and Jennie Millicent together a good deal at the 
house of their common friends. They found that they 
had many tastes in common. Jennie was a quick, eager 


- reader, with a subtle, rapid appreciation, and a judgment, 


more true than her vivacious, brilliant manner would lead 
one to expect ; and Laurence found himself, for the first 
time in his life, intellectually interested in the society of a 
woman, 

They met at many other places during that season, and 
Laurence was, for the first time in his life, unhappy. 
Fierce, new fires were lighting up in his heart. Strange 
doubts and pains racked him. 

For he said to himself, sadly and bitterly, ‘“‘ Jennie 
Millicent is a flirt. She has no heart—no steadfastness, 
She is fascinating me, and she knows it; she was 
determined to fascinate me, and she cares nothing about 
me. I am just another little triumph to her, and nothing 
more.” Then a more tender gleam in her blue eyes would 
Seem to plead against his doubts, and he would devote 

imself to her—until some one else came near with whom 
She chose to divide her attention and her glances, and 
aurence drew off, disheartened and miserable. ‘‘ The 
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shepherd in Virgil grew acquainted with Love, and found 
him a native of the rocks.” 

To add to his perplexities and pains he began to meet, 
in the same circles of society, a girl whose mother had 
been one of his mother’s oldest friends ; and to whom, 
therefore, he ought to have paid special attention, and 
would have paid it but for the distracting influence of 
bright Jennie Millicent. Caroline Horton was a noble- 
looking girl, with a serene, Madonna-like face, and dark 
brown hair smoothly reposing on a white broad forehead. 
Her calm eyes sometimes rested on Laurence, with an 
expression that seemed to him to speak of sweet sisterly 
sympathy and even compassion. He thought that she 
saw and understood his condition, and pitied him. 

‘¢ She pities me,” he said, to himself, ‘‘ for she believes 
that I am entangled bya brilliant and heartless flirt. 
Perhaps Miss Millicent herself has told her that she has 
made me her slave. Girls of that nature do such things 
sometimes, people say.” And he drew nearer to Caroline 
Horton, and tried to maintain his independence and self- 
control, and to keep aloof from the perilous fascinations 
of Jennie Millicent. There was something soothing and 
consoling in the society of Miss Horton. -She always 
welcomed him with the same sweet, serene smile ; she 
always looked sympathy, if she did not actually put it into 
words. Poor Laurencefelt that there must be some influence 
about her which he could not clearly define or characterise, 
for after leaving her side he could hardly remember what 
they had been talking of, and yet he seemed to know that 
a congenial nature had given its sympathy and strength 
to him. She was always the same in manner; Jennie 
Millicent changed every hour. Oaroline Horton listened 
tenderly and calmly, and spoke little ; Jennie Millicent 
was always starting new ideas, and pursuing them as if 
they were bright butterflies and she an eager child. 

Presently the little company was about to break up. 
Breakings-up, as Dickens says, are capital things at 
school; but in after life they have, among other draw- 
backs, the disadvantage, generally, that the boys and 
girls do not come back and play together anymore. The 
guests in the social circle of which Laurence had formed 
a part were about to scatter far and wide—some to the 
South, some to the West, a few to New England, and a 
few to Old England. A dear friend of Laurence’s, Charley 
Gray, whom he had known at college, had joined the 
group lately, and his presence and his imminent depar- 
ture had given an additional touch of pain to Laurence : 


his imminent departure, for Laurence was grieved to lose 


him ; his presence, for Laurence soon observed that Gray 
and himself were rowing in the same boat—that Charley 
Gray was a captive and a bond-slave of Jennie Millicent. 

One morning, about this time, Laurence received a 
letter from his mother which vexed him, for it wound up 
with the words, ‘‘ Beware! my dearson. I have heard 
something about a triumphant flirt who claims to have 
captured you. I know 1 can trust your heart and head ; 
but still, my son, be careful, and be true to yourself.” 
Laurence felt ashamed. His mother apparently looked 
on him as a weak boy, who still must be kept in leading- 
strings. And Jennie Millicent had, then, really been 
boasting of her conquest! Who could have written to 
his mother on the subject ! 


‘¢ T have made a fool of myself,” Laurence murmured, 
‘¢ and every one laughs at me !” It was morning, and he 
was walking alone in one of the shrubberies of a country 
house as he read his mother’s letter. Suddenly he started 
and flushed, for Jennie Millicent was there before hiin. 
As he turned the corner of a winding walk he saw her. 
She was alone, and at first she did not see him. She held 
a paper in one hand, and her eyes were fixed on it. In 
her walk, her attitude, the bend of her neck and head, 
there was something which spoke of a profound and 
genuine sadness, 1t was but for a moment that Laurence 
could thus observe her, for his tread announced him, and 
she looked up, and their eyes met. She blushed a deep 
crimson, and seemed quite agitated, and she_ hastily 
crumpled in her hand the paper she had been reading. | 

‘¢ She was reading a love-letter,” Laurence said, to him- 
self. ‘‘ Thank Heaven, I never wrote her a love-letter !” 

Then they talked for a while, and, for some reason 
which Laurence could not explain even to himself, they 
talked very gravely and almost sadly. All the manner of 
the coquette was laid aside, and Jennie spoke to him in 
the frank and sympathetic tone of a sincere friend. 
There was something in her manner at once tender and 
calm which he had never observed before, and which he 
could not understand. It seemed to say, ‘‘ Let there be 
henceforth only the clear truth between us. Let us not 
mistake each other. I am your friend; and only that. 
Be you my friend.” 

Laurence’s soul was drawn towards her. ‘* Have I not, 
after all, misunderstood this girl?’ he began to ask 
himself. 

As they walked along the thorns of a rosebush caught 


Jennie’s dress. She put out her hand to release herself, 
and the paper she had been holding fell to the ground. 
Laurence stooped to pick it up, and saw, not without 
some confusion, that it was in his own writing. 

“Tt is the copy you made for me of that beautiful 
little poem of Victor Hugo’s,” she said, quietly. ‘1 so 
like the poem that I have always kept it.” 

Then Laurence remembered that weeks and weeks 
before he had spoken to Jennie of a little poem of Victor 
Hugo’s, and had copied it for her. It was that tender, 
half-melancholy poem which contains such verses as 

Puisque ici toute chose 
Donne toujours 
Son épine, ou sa rose 
A ses amours. 
There was a moment’s silence. 

‘¢ We are all scattering soon. 
again 1?” 

‘¢ All are not likely to meet again, I suppose,” she re- 
plied. ‘But some of us are pledged to meet soon again 
—is it not so? May I not congratulate you, Mr. Gifford?” 

Congratulate me, Miss Millicent? Good Heavens! for 
what?” 

She looked into his face with unfeigned wonder. ‘Am 
I premature and rash?” she said, with a half smile. 
*¢ Pray forgive me.” 

‘But, Miss Millicent, pray tell me what you mean. I 
do beg of you—oh, confound it! ” 

He was actually about to take her hand, when he saw 
Charley Gray appearing in the walk, and he gave vent to 
the ungracious ejaculation which closed his speech. 

Laurence would have given his friend the go-by, but 
Miss Millicent’s manner seemed purposely to invite 
Charley to join them; and Laurence quietly drew off, 
resolving to find another opportunity of speaking to her. 
The Destinies were against him. As he wandered, rest- 
less and impatient, through the shrubbery he came 
suddenly to an opening—and he saw, at a little distance, 
Jennie and his friend Gray standing together. Gray had 
taken her hand in his; and she was not resisting. Her 
eyes were on the ground; and shewas listening to what he 
was pouring into her ear. Laurence rushed from the spot. 

‘‘ Heartless coquette!” he muttered between his 
clenched teeth. ‘* How nearly I had betrayed myself to 
her! Oh, thank heaven for the chance which showed me 
how false and cruel she is ! ” 

That evening Laurence left the place, after having pro- 
posed for Caroline Horton and been accepted. That 
evening poor Charley Gray left the place, having pro- 
posed for and passionately pleaded to Jennie Millicent ; 
and been tenderly, compassionately, decisively rejected. 
And Charley Gray was ever so much weathier than 
Laurence Giffard ! 


Then Laurence said :— 
Are we never all to meet 


(To be concluded. ) 


Home Employment aD Embellishments, 


Cc 
HOW TO MAKE AGRICULTURAL FLOWERS. 
By Mrs. PINGREY. 
——>—__—_. 

~= VERY lady can make as beautiful a 
% wreath of flowers as ever adorned 
a tasteful home from a variety of 
garden seeds, grains, and nuts. All 
the utensils necessary are a pair of 
scissors, one straight awl, and one 
flat bristle brush half an inch wide, 
such as artists use for painting pic- 
tures. One coil of tissue wire, the 
same as used for making hair and 
artificial flowers, is necessary, also a few yards of bonnet 
wire. Wire taken from old bonnets, old hats, &c., will 
answer every purpose, by taking the thread covering from 
the wire. One sheet of pasteboard, or an old pasteboard 
box, is also necessary. One sheet of green tissue paper is 
required, and one half-yard of green window paper (old 
green window paper will do). Two ounces of gum arabic 
and sixpennyworth of white varnish are also required. 
Put the gum arabic into a tin cup, pour half a teacup of 
cold water on it, place it over the fire and stir constantly 
until it boils and all dissolves. Now collect together 
seeds, grains, nuts, d&c., and we are ready for work. 

Cut two dozen or more wires, five or six inches long, 
from the tissue wire. Select every variety of American 
and Indian corn, red, yellow, white, blue and variegated, 
—they are all now very frequently raised by ladies who 
delight in sub-tropical gardening—and with a large 
sewing-needle (placing the point on the soft side of the 
kernel), pierce each kernel obliquely. String one kernel 
on each wire, bend the ends together of the wire of each 
kernel and twist them. After they are all strung and 
wires twisted, take a yellow kernel for the centre of the 
flower, arrange a red row of kernels around it, and twist 
their wires firmly together near the kernels, then arrange 
another row around this, twist the wires as before ; con- 
tinue to arrange rows around until the flower is of sufli- 
cient size. After twisting the wires firmly, take the 
scissors, with points together, place them on the wire 
stem close to the flower and bend it, like a pipe, over 
them ; now lay it away. Make as many kinds of corn 
flowers as fancy dictates. 

Make a flower of three walnuts, another of four horse 
chestnuts, &c.; use bonnet wire instead of tissue wire, 
observing always to drill the hole with the awl through 
the smallest end of the nuts. Put a wire through each 
one, bend down the wire and twist it as for the corn, 
then twist two or three wires together. Cut two dozen 
more tissue wires and string a kernel of corn on each, 
twist the wire; then take one dozen kernels and twist 
their wire stems together; take this for the centre of a 
flower made of five filberts, with bonnet wire stems. Ar- 
range the filberts around the corn, and twist their wires 
altogether ; bend the flower over the scissors as directed. 
Take the other dozen kernels for the centre of a flower 
made of five almond nuts. Made it like the flower of 
filberts. Make another flower of five acorns. Drill the 
hole through the smooth end of the acorn, and AGATE 
them around a bunch of corn for the centre, &c. Ma q 
flowers of black walnuts, chestnuts, plum, peach, an 
cherry pips, and of every article of that kind. 
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Cut eighteen more fine wires, string a raisin on each, 
twist each wire, then arrange them in the form of a 
cluster of grapes. Twist the wire stems together as you 
arrange them. Do not bend it with the scissors. 

Now take three sticks of gum—American kerosene 
gum, if it can be obtained—cut them into three or four 
pieces each. Roll eight pieces separately in the palms of 
the hands until each is a round ball. Cut eight wires the 
same length as before, double each one, insert a wire into 
each ball, observing to inseri the double part of the wire. 
Place an onion seed on the apex of each ball and press it 
down. Take one ball and arrange three around it, twist 
the wire stems together, bend the flower, and you havea 
cluster of wax flowers. Take the other four balls and 
arrange them likewise, and you have another cluster. 
Take the remainder of the gum and roll it into balls the 
size of currants. Make a dozen balls, insert double 
wires as before, put an onion seed on the apex of each, 
arrange them in the form of a cluster of currants, twist- 
ing the wires together as you arrange. Do not bend it 
with the scissors. 

To make black currants take beeswax, roll as before, 
and after arranging them into a cluster, .dip the brush 
into black paint and paint it. To clean the brush, wash 
it before it becomes dry with soft soap and soft water. 
(The brush must be washed perfectly clean and dried be- 
fore using again.) After the paint is dry on the black 
currants, dip the brush into the white varnish and 
varnish all the flowers that you have made, then lay them 
away. On another occasion I may tell you more about 
making flowers, their leaves, and how to arrange them 
into a wreath for framing. 


A MOTHER’S “LOVERS.” 
HENSHAW. 


By SARAH EDWARDS 
N the early golden morning, 
Waking at the break of day, 
While my little, youngest darling 
Close beside me nestling lay, 
Fearing to disturb his sleeping— 
Fearing happy dreams to break— 
Lay I there and softly watched him, 
Ere from slumber he should wake' 


One small hand his cheek supported, 
One was thrown across my breast: 
Soft and gentle was his breathing, 
As a zephyr sunk to rest. 
On the cheek, fair, silken lashes, 
On the lid, a smile of light— 
Azure veins I fondly noted, 
Noble brow, and tresses bright. 


As I looked he sudden opened 
Eyes that instant sought my own— 
Eyes that filled with tender love-light, 
While he spake in cooing tone. 
‘, Father made a good select, 
When,” said he, “he s’lected you;” 
“ For,” he added, with deep fervour, 
“ You are good and pretty too.” 


Little heart, so fond and faithful! 
Other lovers, where are they 

Who would think it naught, that beauty 
Time is stealing fast away ?— 

Naught the eyes despoiled of brightness? 
Naught the cheek less round and fair? 

Naught thefootstep robbed of lightness ? 
Naught Time’s powder on the hair? 


Oh, my little precious darling ! 
Oh, my little lover true ! 
Always finding in his mother 
What is best and fairest too! 
Caught I him with smiles and kisses, 
Clasped I him with springing tears, 
Thanking God for such affection 
To enrich my future years. 


Answer me, true-hearted mothers ! 
(Many such, thank God! there be): 
In your fairest, rosiest girlhood 
Fonder lovers did you see ?— 
Gave they deeper admiration— 
Choicer, tenderer, or more sweet— 
Than you now have from your children, 
Than your sons lay at your feet? 


Four such lovers God hath given me, 
And I owe him fourfold praise ! 

Tranquilly, thus love-environed, 
On the future I can gaze— 

sora future, when life’s taper 

wat all be flickering dim and low, 

en the autumn tints have faded 

Into winter’s cold and snow, 


Ah, my sisters! ah i 
Little know ye HAE: yard 
Who refuse the joy and beauty 
Of a love so pure and true !— 

To whose strange, perverted vision 
Childless wifehood seemeth good— 
Who despise that crown of sweetnesgs— 

Noble crown of Motherhood }. 


Miss Cleveland, who has long sustained the character of the 
leading trayedienne in Australia, is on her way home, 


(Curiosities of jobs snd Potwing. 


WERE one uninitiated 
into the mysteries of 
modern refinement to 
visit New York, and 
stroll along any of its 
streets, he would find 
not only his feelings 
shocked, but his com- 
mon sense put to the 
blush, at the seemingly 
nonsensical manner in 
which everybody now 
and then suddenly de- 
presses, and as quickly 
elevates, his head. 
This apparent by-play 
can be seen every- 
where, and at any 
time, throughout the 
entire civilised world. 
A barbarian would na- 
turally exclaim, ‘ You 
are certainly construc- 
ted on springs.” Not 
at all. This custom, so universal, is bowing, and that 
bobbing so enigmatical—a bow. ‘The islanders near the 
Philippines condescendingly take the hand or foot of him 
they wish to salute, and with it they gently rub the face. 
The Laplanders apply their nose strongly against the 
nose of the person to be saluted. The Japanese politely 
take off one slipper. The negro monarchs of Dahomey 
expressly salute by snapping three times the middle 
finger. The Franks manfully used to tear the hair from 
their heads and present it as a salutation. We, how- 
ever, civilised and refined, simply bow. And thus exists 
an undoubted flectosophy or wisdom of the bow, which 
we experience and apply to our own advantage. 

From the earliest practicable years youths are sent to 
dancing-schools, and the same treatment that initiates 
them into the almost Eleusinian mysteries of the dance, 
acquaints them with the beauty and quality of the bow. 
Yet, dancing-school bows are vague. They are stiff, 
formal, and affected to a very great degree, and that easy, 
genial manner—the birthright of the bow proper—is alto- 
gether lost. Their effect, too, is chilling in the extreme. 
‘The preparation is so extensive, and the execution so de- 
fective, that the result is faulty and cold. As a test of 
character—for bows are an invaluable phrenological aid, 
though Lavater did not recognise the fact—we might ex- 
clude the ‘‘dancing-bow ” as entirely too orthodox and 
rigid in our matter-of-fact day to warrant notice. 

Dismissing, then, the dancing-bow, we are at a loss 
how to estimate the great variety of bows. The standard 
is missing. Happy air, to determine whose pressure 
mercury affords so powerful an aid! Enviable metals, for 
whose specific gravity water can be taken as a standard ! 
We are forced to adopt a mathematical criterion, and our 
bows are hence to be illustrated in ‘‘ degrees.” 

Our first bow is a slight, scarcely perceptible, inclina- 
tion at not more than five degrees. It is the very 
gentlest nod, one to which Bottom the weaver would do 
full justice. It is, perhaps, the most common bow, for it 
implies merely recognition. It exhibits, too, a certain 
degree of personal freedom and unconcern which is ad- 
mirable. You do not intend to commit yourself, and 
this bow well answers as acompromise. It is a very easy 
method of escaping a bore, for it carries with it an air of 
“‘Keep your distance, Sir.” It is doubtful, though, 
whether bores will ever be made to keep their distance. 

We then have bows of ten degrees and fifteen 
degrees, whick are comparatively of little value — 
they are merely transitional, not characteristic. The 
bow of twenty degrees is a marked one. It is a 
sign of extreme dignity. In movement laboured, it 
is slowly drawn forward and as slowly drawn back. 
It is likewise dramatic in expression, and when 
the head has been previously drawn back, slightly 
arched, and then bent at the required inclination, the 
effect is dignified in the extreme. Such a bow must have 
characterised Mr. Bumble in his reply to the luckless 
Oliver, who had recklessly asked for more gruel. 

The bow of thirty degrees is fortunate and effective. It 
expresses, happily, an earnest regard for another, which 
is sure to delight, never to displease. It shows on your 
part so amiablea disposition, and inspires so grateful a 
feeling of your attention that this must necessarily be the 
bow of all others to be cultivated. We do not recollect 
whether Richardson describes the bow of Sir Charles 
Grandison ; but, certainly, from the known character of 
the polite hero, the bow of this gentleman of the old 
school must have been of thirty degrees. 

At this point the scale descends morally, and all bows 
thereafter are marked by a greater deference to another, 
and a less respect for yourself, until at forty-five degrees 
we have the humble bow—one that a Uriah Heep or a 
Joseph Surface might employ with justice. Beyond 
forty-five degrees the subject becomes too humiliating to 
describe. It must be left to the imagination to picture. 
The very lowest bow, expressive of the greatest fear and 
supplication, appears in the position assumed by travellers 
across the dreary desert, when the fierce sirocco sweeps 
across the parched plains, and man and camel bend pros- 
trate before the blast. ; ; 

There are certain auxiliaries to the bow which require 
some attention. With gentlemen the elevation of the hat 
and graceful wave of the hand, when combined, have a 
good effect. The expression of the face must not be 
neglected. The influence of the smile is never better 
illustrated than in connection with this subject. The 
presence of the cane is often very annoying, and it can 
therefore be dispensed with. To give the bow in all its 
beauty, then, the smile, the elevation of the hat, and the 
wave of the hand are all necessary. 

The phrenological value of the bow, perhaps, accounts 
for its universality. Man’s individuality may be said to 
change with his bow. Within certain limits, the deeper 
the bow, the greater ;the humility ; and, conversely, the 


greater the dignity, the slighter the salutation. Were it 
not for this value, we should entirely abolish bows, as 
an institution that society has outgrown, tyrannical in its 
character, unpleasant in its effects, and positively danger- 
ous, if we at all consider the probability of a fracture of the 
neck or curvature of the spine—two delightful afflictions 
which excessive bowing may produce. 

When one reflects how demonstrative mankind igs in 
its salutations, what smirks, smiles, twists, and nods 
alternately light our features, how our gesticulations alike 
betray our servility and dependence, one is forced to de- 
plore the growing degeneracy of human nature; for a 
great writer has said, ‘‘ primitive nations have no peculiar 
modes of salutation: they know no reverences or other 
compliments, or they despise and disdain them.” 


a T wy (pi 
Che Coming Fan, 
A SATIRICAL SEQUEL TO “THE COMING WOMAN.”* 
Condensed from « Paper by C. Biddle in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
_ or? 


THE Coming Man is evidently 
a woman. This is so apparent 
that it requires no argument to 
prove it. We are now in the 
transition state: the man with 
female characteristics is in the 
ascendant. The magnanimity of 
the warrior who, having fought 
SS his fight, is ready to forget and 

s forgive, finds but few representa- 
4 tives among the foremost heroes 
Ni of Reconstruction. The ‘ scold- 
ing” is endless. The more that 
is yielded the larger is the de. 
ve mand. 

That women should vote and should rule is so clear a 
proposition that our only surprise now is that it was ever 
doubted. It is an evidence of the effeminacy of the men 
that it ever was doubted. The truly masculine man— 
the man in whom the male element preponderates—never 
did doubt it. Adam, who was not of the seed of woman,’ 
and.therefore was the most purely masculine man that 
ever existed, at once on the creation of Eve recognised 
her right to govern. Although threatened with the most 
frightful penalty if he ate the fruit of a particular tree, 
yet no sooner was it offered him by Eve than he ate it at 
once. The idea of resisting never appears to have en- 
tered his mind. In fact, when reproached for it, he 
answered that the woman gave it to him, as if that were 
an entire justification ! 

The descendants of Adam, being equally the descen- 
dants of Eve, partook of the nature of both parents, and 
here the real trouble commenced. The sons, not being of 
Adam alone, but having the female element, desired to 
govern, and the daughters, having the same element, re- 
fused to be governed. This strife, therefore, among those 
who ought properly to be called the desvendants of Eve, 
has been going on ever since. The more of the old Adam 
there was in a man, the more easily was he led; and in 
proportion as the female element was in the ascendant, 
the difficulty increased. The ancients were not blind to 
this. Their mythology even was full of it. The most 
manly of the gods, Jupiter and Mars, were the most hen- 
pecked ; while even human beings like Adonis made the 
greatest goddesses subservient. They had the female 
element in a higher degree than the female sex. 

Look at ancient history. Socrates, Pompey, Antony, 
philosophers and generals, all yielded to the female in- 
fluence ; while wretches like Nero, who were always trying 
to murder their mothers and wives, had none of what we 
would call the manly nature. 

Nearer our own day the great Duke of Marlborough, who 
never yielded to his enemies, always yielded to his wife ; 
and England’s greatest sailor, Nelson, was ruled by a 
tear ued ncaa not bearing the same relation to 
im. 

All these instances tend to show that the real male ele- 
ment always yields to the female ; in the future it must. 

Then ourciviland criminal code will perhaps require some 
modification, that the rights of the males may be better 
secured, although the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals will probably mitigate to some degree the 
female tendency to abuse of power. It would be simply 
just, for instance, that a man should be allowed to hold 
property in his own name, and to go into business if he 
were single. He ought also, in case of separation, to have 
the care of the children under three years of age. Their 


future should not be allowed to depend upon the vicissi- 
tudes of the wife’s business, and the husband should have 


some allowance for his support while they were undergoing 
the painful process of dentition. It would be unjust that 
a man should nurse the children during this critical 
period and be expected to support himself at the same 
time. No woman should be allowed to go on a foreign 
mission without making provision for the support of her 
husband during her absence. This would be a precaution 
necessary to the public welfare. The salaries of the 
foreign missions, although not large, are quite sufficient to 
give a woman a very competent support, and it would be 
an outrage to compel the husband to support himself by 
sewing or washing while his wife was living in the lap of 
luxury abroad. The “Song of the Shirt” would be a 
faint picture of suffering compared with the ‘‘ Song of the 
Chemise,” when its manufacture was entrusted to male 
hands, : 

The employment of young men in the same establish- 
ment with young women should be forbidden by law. 
There is a certain amount of temptation and exposure to 
which a man must be subjected, but there is no use of 
unnecessarily exposing him to demoralising influences 
when young. The happiness of society will depend upon 
the virtue of the men. ‘Their domestic qualities will 
adorn the fireside, and their example teach their children 
all the Christian graces. : 

These are all matters of detail for the consideration of 
future female deliberative assemblies, but, as ‘ Rights of 
Man,” they should be secured to us beyond peradventure. 


* See Lady’s Own Paper, May 7, 
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OUR PET’S “ GOOD-NIGHT.” 
By the Author of ‘ Our Children’s Story.” 


I cannot ask for what I need, 
But the child Christ for me will speak, 
And for thy little children plead. 


Wise Lord, I am so small and weak, 


Make me ail good, and pure, and white, 
Like the sweet lilies, Lord, I pray ; 

Watch o’er thy little child to-night, 
And guide her gently all the day. 


The little lambs are all asleep, 
The birds are silent in the tree, 

And through the darkness thou wilt keep 
Thy little children safe near thee. 


Corresponvence. 


| We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 
correspondents, we do not necesssarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers. —Eb. L.O.P.] 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS’ STRIKE. 
To the Editor of the LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Sir,—Your paper of to-day contains an interesting article 
on ‘A Probable Strike of Servants.” No doubt this will 
take place, and would it not now be an excellent time for 
young ladies to improve their store of information by studying 
simple cookery, and gain knowledge on similar domestic 
points? This is invaluable when, as in many families of mode- 
rate means, an incompetent cook obtains a situation through 
false kindness of her former mistress concealing her incapacity, 
and so ‘getting rid” of a useless servant. Then plenty of 
good domestic knowledge is beyond price ina wife or daughter; 
and instead of, as at present, a young lady devoting her time 
to playing on the piano, singing sentimental songs, or wasting 
time in croquet parties, how mvch better it would be for her 
and her family if she acquired domestic knowledge, and thus 
pervented their being wholly dependent on an ignorant cook 
and flaunting housemaid (who thinks of nothing probably 
but her chignon)? The threatened strike would be useless 
if ladies would be more self-dependent. 

Luxury and folly are spreading through all classes, and 

eteriorating the general English character. It is the duty 
of every mother and mistress of a household to strive to 
Check it. A’ tract by the writer of this letter is sent, called 
“Blight in the Blossom,” treating of this subject.—Yours 
respectfully, MT S.nbl: 


AssauLtine Lapirs In THE STREETS.—At the Clerkenwell 
Police-court. on Monday, a young man named Quinn, a ware- 
vuseman, was charged with assaulting Mrs. Mary Rutter. 
¢ complainant said she was walking in the Liverpool-road 
pa Saturday night, her husband and family being in front of 
ine’ when the prisoner, whom she had previously seen annoy- 
ng Several women, took hold of her by the waist and lifted 
cr above his head, tearing her dress. Mr. Cook fined him 
he ae 2s. 6d., the damage done, or in default six weeks’ 
dlabour. The prisoner was removed in custody. 


I do not fear the blackest night, 

Tor when the lamp burns pale and dim 
Our mother says that God is light,' 

And we are always close to Him. 


Watch over all I love, O Lord ! 
And give the poor some bread to eat, 
And crumbs to every little bird, 
Because their singing is so sweet. 


Look down and love us out of heaven, 
And make me better every day ; 

That all my sins may be forgiven, 
For Jesus’ sake, O Lord ! I pray. 


OUR NELL. 


HOUGH rich the fragrant banks of Dour, 
With many a blooming bell, 
The fairest and the sweetest flower 
On all those banks was Nell. 


Lord William, angling in the brook, 
One lovely summer’s day, 

Saw with delight, desir’d, and took 
Our favourite flow’r away. 


He thought it meet that charms so rare 
Should deck his princely hall ; 

There now she shines ’mid blossems fair 
The fairest of them all. 


And there they call our simple flow’r 
“The Lady Fitzdobell ” ; 

But on the lowly banks of Dour 
She still is known as “ Nell.” 


PETER SPENSER, 


We learn from Vienna that three young ladies have been 
admitted as students in the University of that city, and one 
in the philosophical faculty of the University at Prague. 

Judgement has been delivered upon the appeal in the case of 
“ Mordaunt v, Mordaunt,” and a majority of the court upheld 
Lord Penzance’s order staying further proceedings until Lady 

Mordaunt may recover her mental capacity. 
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Theatres and Amusements, 


<_< > _—___ 


RoyaL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent-canpen.—This (Saturday) Evening, 


La Traviata. Monday, Fra Diavolo. Tuesday, Esmerelda. Half. 
past Eight. 


Davayrukwe Tue ty Evening, Rigoletto. Half-past Eight. 

HAYMARKET.—No Song No Supper—(At Bi ise’ — 

Fix—A Kiss in the Dark. sae SRSA CP SS 

AvELPHI.—The Loan of a Lover—(Half-past Seven) Put Yourself in His 
Place. eae Rival—(Eight) Breaki 

Lyceum.—His wn Rival—(hig reaking the Spell—(Half-past 
Fight) Little Faust. Half-past Seven. cla artes 

Princess’s.—French Plays. Half-past Eight. . 

Garery.—First Night—(At a Quarter to Nine) Princess of Trebizonde. 
Seven. 

New QueEn’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’Twixt Axe 
and Crown. Seven. r ; 

Otympic.—Music hath Charms—(Kight) Mary Warner—The ’Varsity Boat 
Race. Seven. 

Sr. Jamers’s.—-Frou-Frou and She Stoops to Conquer alternately—La Belle 
Sauvage. Half-past Seven. 

StrRAND.—Loving Hearts—Kenilworth. Half-past Seven. . 

Prince oF WALEs’s.—Dearest Mamma—(At Eight) M.P.—Quite by 
Accident. Half-past Seven. 

MotBorn.—Behind the Curtain—Married Daughters and Young Hus- 
bands. Seven. 

CHARING-cRoOss. —I]lusions—(At Nine) The Gentleman in Black—(At Half- 
past Ten) Captain Smith. Half-past Seven. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Cupboard Love—(At Eight) Two Roses—(At a Quarter to 
Ten) Don Carlos. Half-past Seven. 

New Nationat SranDARD.—Peep-o’-Day—Great City. Seven. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. JAmes’s HAL, Piccaps1ty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. 

Ecyptian Hau, Piccapitity.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. Every Even- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Eight. Saturday Mornings at Three. 
PoLYTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open trom Twelve till 

Five, and from Seven till Ten. 
Mapamer Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 
ereeeserneeeeeeeeeeee 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

JuNE12, Sunpay.—Tvrinity Sunday. 

x» 13. Monday.—Full moon 1.47 p.m. 

», 14. Tuesday.—Scorpio due S., 11 P.M. 

», 15. Wednesday.—Sun sets 8.16 P.M. 

», 16. Thursday.—Trinity law term ends. 

», 17. Friday.—Sun rises 3.44 a.m. 

», 18. Saturday.—Saturn due S., 11.51 p.m. 


a SH a 
Our Letter MBusket. 


<<». 


Tne Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagenis throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copies will be sent direct from the office, 97, Fleet-street ; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


[The Post-office authorities having announced their intention to reduce 
in the autumn the Postage of Papers to 3d., the Proprietor of Tur Lapy’s 
Own Paren is determined at once to give the Subscribers the benefit of the 
reduction, | 


One Year (post free) weccceeveceeeevevees 158, * 0d. 
Half a Year oF eeseace Nes ercevece se? iii OG: 
Quarter of a Year 3 SS emerasegt ve ctedecls eMEOS-LLOG: 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 
sent to the Office, 97, Fleet-strect, H.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


*," We would here remind our readers that we shall 
be happy to forward specimen copies free to any ladies 
they may think likely to become subscribers, if they will 
forward to us their names, with one stamp to defray the 
postage of each copy. Small bills will also be sent, in any 
numbers, where they can be used to advantage. 


*,* In our next number will appear the second of our series 
of articles on ‘‘ Our Domestic Foes,” to be devoted to Adulte- 
ration, in its various bearings on the health and comfort of 
our families. Also the first of a short series on ‘‘ Heroisms of 
Home,” and another gossiping report on novelties by ‘‘Our 
Special Butterfly.” 

Through a mishap with the machinery we were unable to 
get the promised Coloured Pattern ready in‘our last number. 
It is issued this week instead, and subscribers should see that 
their booksellers supply it. 


Poor AND Proup.—The lower skirt of your suit need not be 
altered, provided it be not too wide—say about three and a 
half yards for your height. The lengthwise puffs must come 
out of the upper skirt, and it must be ieft its entire length 
and fullness, and draped by directions given ‘‘ Would-be- 
Stylish” in a recentnumber. Trim the basque with narrow 
ruffles edged with lace or Tom Thumb fringe. 

JosEpHiInr.—Your hair jewellery can be repaired, and will 
look well.—Jet and onys are more fashionable. 

CoLtoaNE AND Orures.—The recipes for cologne are go 
numerous that it is difficult to make a selection. Here is 
one that is well recommended: Oil of bergamot, oil of 
orange, oil of rosemary, of each one fluid drachm ; neroli, 
one-half fluid drachm ; rectified spirits, one pint. 

Scuocu-crrL.—Cotton wool is a common term, the use of 
which is sanctioned by the best authorities, 

‘« BNcacep,”—Make square linen overlays for your pillows 
with wide hem, and an embroidered vine around them. 
Work the monogram in the centre.—Put the monogram on 
the corner of your napkins. 

Mrs. D. P.—If you will read our back numbers you will find 
that we generally describe a new colour when we first 
speek of it. Cerise is cherry-coloured. Ecru is unbleached 
buff. 

H. W. M.—White dresses looped over coloured skirts will be 
as much worn this season as they were last —Skirts of 
street dresses are as long as possible to escape touching. A 
few French dresses drag an inch ; but the plan is a bad one, 
and destroys the comfort of the dress.—Chatelaine braids 
with light airy curls are worn on the back hair. 

JunE.—A delicately tinted silk dress will be quite as stylish 
for evening asa white dress. Make it with low pointed 
corsage laced behind, and with short sleeves, Demi-trained 
skirt with a deep gathered flounce, cut in deep scallops at 
the top and headed by a Jace ruche. 

Incoanita.—We believe that Miss Rose Hersee is still in 
America, where she has been very successful. We pub- 
lisked a portrait of this talented artiste just before she left 
England. ; 

Hyacrntu.—There has been recently established a Ladies’ 
Work Society, under the auspices of Miss Faithfull, for the 
disposal of such articles as you mention. Address to Secre- 
tary, Victoria Press, Princes-street, Hanover-square, W- a 

Naomr.—Yes, strange as you may think it, flannel hae 4 str 
round a block of ice is not only the simplest but the be 
‘*ice-safe.”’ — aN 
Our Excancr.—We have forwarded letters to “Nina 

and ** Young Housekeeper.” 
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oe more, and for all we should say, Major 
( Lumley has been taught that the strong and 
unscrupulous, albeit they may claim the privileges of 
“ lords of creation,” are not always, even in England, 
to be allowed to ride roughshod over those whom they 
have not only deceived and discarded, but, with a 
heartlessness that would scarcely find a parallel 
amongst a nation of savages, would still further crush. 
No wonder Vice-Chancellor Stuart, at the conclusion 
of the now notorious case, went so far out of his 
ordinary legal way as to severely censure the Major, 
who, he stated, “ cut a very bad figure.” The case is 
so important in its bearings, as regards ladies, 
especially as many persons fancy that it is sufficient 
for a husband not to be heard of for seven years to 
render a second marriage perfectly void, that we will 
briefly state the facts. In 1836, Miss Eliza Haynes, 
then a spinster, married one Alexander Victor, a 
French teacher of languages resident in Jersey. The 
match was unhappy, and in 1842 Victor deserted his 
wife, nor has he since been heard of. Madame Victor 
did the only thing which under the circumstances she 
well could do. She returned to her friends and re- 
sumed her maiden name. Tor five years she lived at 
home. In the fifth she married a second time, under 
these circumstances. In 1845 Major Lumley had re- 
turned from India invalided, and in 1847 Miss Eliza 
Haynes, alias Madame Victor, became Mrs. William 
Brownrigg Lumley. For sixteen years the gallant 
Major lived with Madame Victor as husband with 
wife. But sixteen years of fidelity on the part of the 
lady met with but a sorry return. Major Iumley 
indulged in«what is too lightly called “a little esca- 
pade.” In simple terms, he insulted the woman with 
whom he had lived as his wife for sixteen years by 
setting up a rival establishment. More than this, he 
studied history to some purpose, and took a hint from 
Henry VIII., who, when enamoured of Anne, dis- 
covered for the first time that his marriage with 
Catherine was void. The gallant Major discovered, or 
_ pretended to discover, that Madame Victor had com- 
mitted bigamy, and that she had in consequence no 
legal claim upon him. He wrote to Madame Victor to 
say that he wished “ to reconcile conflicting claims and 
equal obligations with antagonistic duties,” thereby, 
as Vice-Chancellor Stuart aptly observed, “ putting 
the lady with whom he had lived for seventeen years 
and the other with whom he was forming a new con- 
nection upon exactly the same level.” In pursuance 
of this policy, he, upon the 11th of March, 1864, 
settled upon Madame Victor 300/. a-year, and having 
thus fulfilled his own peculiar notions of duty, became 
once more a bachelor. Subsequently, however, possibly 
finding it inconvenient to pay the sum for which he had 
given his bond, he hit upon the bright idea of prosecuting 
Madame Victor for bigamy. A British jury found a 
verdict for the Major, but the Court of Criminal 
Appeal very properly quashed the conviction, and 
decided that Madame Victor was innocent. Nothing 
daunted, Major Lumley instituted the present suit to 
set aside the deed of settlement made by himself in 
1864. Eliza Victor, née Eliza Haynes, knew at the 
time that the deed was executed that “ Eliza Lumley” 
was not her lawful name; and ergo the deed is void. 
Thus Major Lumley argued by his counsel; not thus 
his Honour in giving judgment. He must therefore 
pay the 300/. a-year in dispute, and all the costs 
of the present action. This is the sad_ story 
of which the facts speak for themselves. Poor Madame 
Victor, deserted by a worthless husband whom she 
believes to be dead, marries after five years of widow- 
hood “an officer and a gentleman.” The said “ officer 
and gentleman,” at the end of nearly twenty years, 
during which he has formed another and a vicious con- 
nection, proceeds first to turn the woman whom he 
has married with the rites of the Church adrift upon 
the world, with a money settlement and a stigma of 
dishonour, and then he takes proceedings which would 
not only rob her of her bread, but would also, if result- 
ing 1N conviction and sentence, brand as a felon a 


woman who for these many years, it is not denied, had 
“loved, honoured, and obeyed” him ! 


——e 


A subject of deep interest to ladies, and that in 
one aspect at least has employed Mr. Dickens? graphic 
pen, has just been treated with some force by a lady. 
“Only a Girl” is the significant title of a book from 
the German of Wilhelmine Von Hillern, by Mrs, A. 
L. Wister. A child is born to an expectant father, 
and he grows wild with rage because it is a puny girl 
instead of a lusty boy. The mother dies in bringing 
the babe into life, and the child is left to the care of 


its unfeeling father. She is neglected, is denied the 
pleasures of youth, and when brought in contact with 
other children they shrink from her because she is so 
widely different from them. She learns the story of 
her father’s hate, and sighs that she is “ only a girl.” 
Were she a boy, she would not be the neglected thing 
that she is; she would win applause from the 
world in spite of its churlishness. But being a 
girl, what can she do? She _ bitterly repents 
her fate, and then firmly resolves that she 
will show the unfeeling world what a fragile girl can 
do. Her uncle fires her ambition by pointing to the 
wrongs of her sex, and tells her she has the genius, 
with education, to emancipate woman from the thral- 
dom of man. He also destroys her childish faith in 
God by impressitig upon her mind that there is no 
God. He makes her worship Nature, and teaches 
her to look not beyond the cold practical laws of 
matter for the solution of any problem concerning 
life. It isa vain and hopeless struggle. Shé is in 
antagonism with the social ideas of the age; she is 
outré, and the cultivated world shrink from her 
as they would from a leper; for, from their point 
of view, she is neither man nor woman. Sensitive 
as she is, Ernestine deeply feels these rebukes. 
Pride sustains her, but, alas! there is poor comfort 
in looking down upon the whole world with 
haughty scorn. With all her faults she is loved 
by the only man who ever touched the emotions of 
her heart. In his presence she ceases to be purely 
intellectual, and basks in rosy dreams. But he is a 
man of strong ideas, and before making her a wife he 
would mould her into a yielding woman. She arro- 
gantly refuses to become plastic in his hands. She 
would maintain her individuality, and follow after the 
flickering star of ambition. Not until she loses her 
property, and is brouglit by poverty face to face with 
the cold, practical world, does she admit that her 
system of education was wrong. She finds that her 
motto— Our life lasts seventy, perhaps eighty, years, 
and the delight of it is labour and trouble ”—is not 
such a golden truth after all, especially when labour is 
misdirected, and the eyes do not look for hope beyond 
the grave. Love triumphs at last, and she decides to 
be womanly, and likewise finds comfort in renewing 
her faith in God. 


Are discarded sweethearts legally bound to return 
presents ? This question, which in the opinion of many 
is thought of some little importance now-a-days, espe- 
cially to ladies, came up for decision, before Sheriff 
Barclay, in the Small Debt Court, Perth, a few days 
ago. Robert Kennedy, butcher, Perth, sued Miss 
Margaret Gorrie, residing in New-row, Perth, for 12/. 
sterling, being the value of a gold watch belonging to 
the pursuer, which ‘the defender wrongously retains 
in her possession and declines to restore to the pur- 
suer.” Mr. Mitchell, solicitor, agent for the defender, 
stated that his client was courted by the pursuer with 
a promise of marriage. There had been an acquaint- 
ance between them for six or seven years, and during 
the courtship pursuer presented his sweetheart with, 
among other articles, a gold watch, a pair of 
earrings, a finger ring, and a brooch. The defender, 
on her part, had also given presents to the pur- 
suer, who, some five or six months ago, married 
another lady. Mr. Mitchell contended that the 
watch was given to the defender as a donation, 
which she was entitled to retain in her possession. 
Mr. Kyd, agent for the pursuer, contended that 
the watch had been violently taken from his client. 
Proof was led as to the averments on both sides ; and 
parties’ procurators having addressed the court, Sheriff 
Barclay, in giving his decision, said it was a rule in 
law that a person having the property of another in 
his possession could not merely plead that it had been 
given as a present, but it depended very much when 
an action was raised for the restoration of an article 
said to be illegally in the possession of another party 
whether such action could be maintained. In the 
present case the evidence went clearly to show that a 
courtship had taken place between the parties with a 
view to marriage, such courtship having continued 
for a considerable period. He was aware that some- 
times when a courtship was broken off the parties 
mutually returned letters and presents ; but as in this 
case a long time had elapsed before the pursuer 
sought the restoration of the watch in question, it 
must be held that it had been given to the defender as 
a present. We do not see how any person could pos- 
sibly have expected the Sheriff would decide otherwise, 
but of course no lady or gentleman would ever allow 
such paltry litigation to drag their names before the 
public. 


Amongst the innumerable “wants” of the time, 
attention has been drawn by the Spectator to one that, 
though hitherto entirely overlooked, is certainly a very 
tangible one—that of a princess. Let us explain our- 
selves. The imposing etiquette that hedges the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales, with his lovely and amiable 
wife, may be all very well, for they have the dignity 
of the State to uphold, but surely the same cannot 
apply to the junior branches of the Royal Family— 
say, to the Princess Louise. The public would with- 
out a doubt, as our contemporary urges, like a human 


princess among them very much, even if she did now 
and again make a mistake; and a really competent 
princess, not too near the succession, not too much 
weighted by State responsibility, but With ideas of her 
own and capacity to utter them, would be a real gain 
to the public life of Great Britain. We want a prin- 
cess very much who can think clearly and -talk well, 
who could and would assume a leadership in all 
women’s work of the good sort—in charity, in art, in 
that sway of the sex towards a new social order which 
is known as the “woman’s rights movement,” which 
is working incessant changes in our social arrange- 
ments, and which, bad or good, would be the 
better for getting itself into more harmony with 
our usual methods of transacting social business. 
At present, everybody who chooses comes to the front, 
declares she represents her entire six, and says her say. 
The most extravagant and the most reasonable pro- 
positions, ideas which might credit saints, and ideas 
which would discredit bad women, are all brought for- 
ward in the samé way, unsifted, and, for aught that 
appears, meéet with much thesame reception. We wanta 
little order, somebody to be leader, some restraint on 
extravagances, Which terribly injure the women’s 
cause by raising needless prejudice. There is a 
great field open, too, for such leadership, both in 
charity and education. In the former there is 
real need for an Empress Eugénie, and in the latter 
she could confer incalculable benefits. There is no 
anarchy comparable with the anarchy raging in female 
charitable agency, and no force which, if order could 
be restored, it would be so easy to direct and utilise. 
Half the charity of the country is administered by 
women, who, if they could get the smallest guidance, 
the laxest organisation, a mere centre to which infor- 
mation could be supplied, would be twice as efficient, 
and therefore as beneficent, as they are. How long, 
for instance, would it take, with a princess as 
Visitor of them all—we mean Visitor, not visitor 
—to establish lady nurses in éVéry hospital in 
England, to open every workhouse infirmary to female 
inspection, to arrange a complete and universal system 
of supervision over the pauper girls who are to be 
boarded out, or to turn the universal and anarchic 
“ district visiting” into a most powerful agency for 
carrying relief to the widows, and wives, and female 
children whom the guardians cannot reach? As to 
education, it is just one of the few movements in 
which a woman sure of an audience would be able to 
remedy an immense defect. We are going to educate 
the boys, because, if we did not, they will some day 
vote our property away ; but we are by no means so 
sure about the girls, or so confident that, as regards 
them, we have hold of the right methods of tuition. 
A good many clergymen with brains say we have not, 
and we do not at all like the comparative absence of 
discussion upon that point in Parliament, the immense 
amount of talk about certificated schoolmasters, and 
the silence about certificated schoolmistresses, a diffe- 
rence which a very little effective pressure from above 
would very soon remove. Visitor-General for all 
female hospitals, female schools, and female colleges, 
and chairman-general of all sensible women’s move- 
ments—we want a princess for those great positions, 
an informal ministry of women; and if the Princess 
Louise can fill it, we do not see why etiquettes, 
whether social or constitutional, should stand in the 
way. 


Bevo Hooks, 
& 
————_>—__—. 


Alexandra ; a Gift Book. Udited by THomas ARCHER. 
(Nisbet. ) 

Very seldom indeed have ‘ gift-books” been published 
possessing greater claims upon the attention of ladies 
than this truly handsome volume. It has been written, 
edited, drawn, engraved, printed, bound, and published 
gratuitously, for the sole benefit of the Alexandra Or- 
phanage for Infants, Hornsey-rise, and its frontispiece — 
a photograph—sives the portraits of the children them- 
selves very prettily grouped. When we add that tbe 
contributors include amongst their number such names 
as Mrs. 8. C. Hall, T. W. Robertson, William Sawyer, 
Mary Howitt, Walter Thornbury, Harrison Weir, and J. 
Leighton, with many others scarcely less known, and that 
they have all done their best to render the work attrac- 
tive, nothing more need be said to induce many amongst 
our readers speedily to procure it, alike for its own sake 
and that of the institution it is intended to benefit. 


Woman: Her Position and Power. By W. Lanpets, 
D.D. (Cassell.) 
Derry deploring, as every true gentleman must, the un- 
seemly attacks, of late, of a certain section of the press on 
women, Mr. Landels, the esteemed minister of, Regent’s- 
park Chapel, determines in a more reverential spirit to 
break a lance in their behalf, and at the same time to 
explain his own views on woman’s position and power. 
To accomplish this he apportions his chapters to the con- 
sideration of ‘‘ Her Influence on Man,” ‘‘ Physical and 
Mental Capacity,” ‘‘ Moral and Emotional Nature,” 
‘¢Woman’s Sphere,” ‘* Occupation and Rights,” « Girl- 
hood,” “Courtship,” ‘Love and Marriage,” ‘¢ Woman 
and Religion,” ‘‘ Woman 1n Old Age,” and go forth ; but 
while we freely acknowledge that the general tone of the 
book is excellent, we cannot overlook the fact that it is 
rather dull reading. Of the excellent intentions of the 
author there can be no manner of doubt; as regards the 
results, the least critical and censorious must feel that in 
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clearness of style, neatness of arrangement, and cogency 
of illustration, he isin no way equal to the clever, if 
often unscrupulous, writers arraigned on the other side. 
Ginw’s Baby: his Birth and other Misfortunes. (Strahan.) 
Ler us say at once, to prevent disappointment, that this 
is not a domestic story of the ordinary mild type, nor, 
indeed, unless by a straining of the term, a story at all. 
It is a clever satire on the political and social features of 
the day, by an anonymous author, who has evidently 
made himself thoroughly familiar with the many knotty 
problems that have engaged our most earnest thinkers 
and writers of late years. The book, it is true, is rather 
ageressive than constructive—laying bare the weak points 
of existing institutions, and demolishing old systems, 
rather than pointing out better methods or raising nobler 
piles; but it will nevertheless, and despite the somewhat un- 
savoury nature of the subjects it treats, amply repay care- 
ful perusal by all who claim to be social reformers or take 
any very marked interest in the progress of the day. 


London Lyrics. By Frepertck Locker. (Strahan 
and Co.) 
Tus is one of the most captivating volumes of verse de 
societé that has fallen under our notice for many a long 
day. The majority of the pieces have already appeared 
in various magazines, and many of them may conse- 
quently be familiar to our readers, but they have not 
before been thus brought together, and certainly the 
author has not been ill-advised in making the venture. 
The collection is one to take up at any idle moment, and 
would form a capital seaside companion for the poetically 
disposed. We select two samples, the one will fairly 
represent Mr. Locker in his more amusing moods; the 
other admirably combines the playful and the tender :— 
A KIND PROVIDENCE. 

He dropt a tear on Susan’s bier, 

He seem’d a most despairing swain ; 
But bluer sky brought newer tie, 

And-—would he wish her back again? 
The moments fly, and when we die, 

Will Philly Thistletop complain ? 
She’ll ery and sigh, and—dry her eye, 

And let herself be woo’d again. 


THE OLD CRADLE. 
And this was your Cradle? Why surely, my Jenny, 
Such slender dimensions go clearly to show 
You were an exceedingly small picaninny 
Some nineteen or twenty short summers ago. 


Your baby-days flow’d in a much-troubled channel ; 
I see you as then in your impotent strife, 

A tight little bundle of wailing and flannel, 
Perplex’d with that newly-found fardel call’d Life. 


To hint at an infantine frailty’s a scandal ; 
Let bygones be bygones, and somebody knows 
It was bliss such a baby to dance and to dandle, 
Your cheeks were so velvet, so rosy your tves. 


Ay, here is your cradle ; and Hope, at times lonely, 
With Love now is watching beside it, I know. 
They guard the small nest you inherited only 
Some nineteen or twenty short summers ago. 


It is Hope gilds the future, Love welcomes it smiling; 
Thus wags the old world, therefore stay not to ask, 

‘“‘ My future bids fair, is my future beguiling ge 
Lf mask’d, still it pleases—then raise not the mask. 


Is Life a poor coil some would gladly be doffing ? 

He is riding post-haste who their wrongs will adjust ; 
For at most ’tis a footstep from cradle to coffin— 

From a spoonful of pap to a mouthful of dust. 


Then smile as your future is smiling, my Jenny ! 
L see you, except for those infantine woes, 

Little changed since you were but a small picaninny 
—Your cheeks were so velvet, so rosy your toes ! 


Ay, here is your Cradle ! much, much to my liking, 
Though nineteen or twenty long winters have sped; 

But hark! as I’m talking there’s six o’clock striking— 
It is time Jenny’s Basy should be in its bed. 


Proverbs and Comediettas Written for Prwwate Representa- 
tion. By Percy Frrzcrratp, M.A. (Strahan.) 
Amatrur acting having grown during the last few years 
into quite a fashionable form of drawing-room entertain- 
ment, the want is often felt of plays adapted for the 
necessarily restricted means at_the disposal of most pri- 
vate persons. To these Mr. Fitzgerald’s collection will 
prove a desideratum, and its value is enhanced by a well- 
written introductory chapter on the whole subject of 

amateur acting. 


Cassell’s Household Guide. Vol. I. Illustrated. (Cassell.) 


Havine frequently referred in commendatory terms to 
the monthly parts of this interesting and useful work, it 
will be sufficient here to announce the completion of the 
first volume, handsomely bound and flanked with an 
analytical index. 


Bell’s English Poets. Cheap Re-issue, Vols. 2 to 5. 
<¢ Cowper,” Vol. 1; ‘‘ Dryden,” Vol. 1; ‘¢Thomson,” 
Vol. 1; ‘‘ Butler,” Vol. 1. (Charles Griffin and Co.) 

On the appearance of the first volume of this re-issue 
of one of the best editions of our English poets—at a 
price which, when we consider the excellence of the 
paper, printing, and binding, makes one almost wonder 
however the publishers expect to reimburse themselves— 
we spoke of the general excellences of the work. We 
need now, therefore, but add that the promise then given 
has been, up to this time, well sustained, and the enter- 
prise of Messrs. Griffin accordingly merits the freest 
response of the public. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY, 


Foreshadowings, by Ignotus, No. 3, 8vo, 3s. sewed. 

Norton’s (Hon. Mrs.) Stuart of Dunleath, 12mo, 2s. boards. 

Waverley Novels, Centenary Edition, Vol. 6, ‘‘ Legend of Montrose ” and 
“Black Dwarf,” crown Svo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Worth’s The Letier of Recommendation, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. cloth. 


Tur Sratus or FrmaLe Mustcrans.—Has a female per- 
former on a musical instrument any legal locus standi in 
respect of her profession? As a pianist she may have, but as 
a Violinist the Civil Tribunal of the Seime has decided that 
she has none. 
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PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Tuer pleasantries and eccentricities of the Grand 
Duchess of Gerolstein seem to have lost none of their 
original flavour, for on Monday night her erratic high- 
ness, as represented by Mdlle. Schneider, was received 
with a cordial and enthusiastic welcome upon her return 
to London. The now well-known melodies in the opera- 
bouffe gain in point and interest when sung to the ori- 
ginal words by many of the artists who were the first to 
make a metropolitan audience acquainted with their pecu- 
liarities. 

_The life, brilliancy, and humour of Madlle. Schneider’s 

singing and acting are already well known, and her 
performance on Monday night showed no diminution of 
fervour or spirit. The crass stupidity of Fritz, whose 
only recommendation for his rapid promotion was his 
manly form, was ably represented by M. Carrier, who 
comes to London with a reputation in the part chiefly 
won in America. M. Beckers, who was the first repre- 
sentative of the part of General Boom in this country, 
was wonderfully effective. The quaint humour of the 
Baron Grog was most ably brought out by M. Schey, who, 
with M. Desmonts as Baron Puck, and M. Michel as 
Prince Paul, were the exponents of their several parts 
last season. Malle. Vizentini was a most graceful Wanda, 
singing and acting ina charming style. The lesser parts 
were made important by the clever method in which they 
were given by Mesdlles. Monier, Michel, Deschamps, and 
Daguy. The Prince and Princess of Wales, with other 
members of the Royal Family, were present. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

One of the prettiest, pleasantest little dramas—the 
brightest in dialogue and the best diversified in character 
—of which we have had experience of late years, was that 
produced here on Saturday evening under the simple title 
of Two Roses. There is no wire-drawn plot twisted into 
hard ugly knots to madden the imagination, nor are the 
personages of the scene ideal creatures for whom it were 
in vain to seek prototypes in real life. The story, without 
being darkly intricate, has just enough of romantic adven- 
tureto awaken interestand keep curiosity on the alert ; and 
the persons who populate the play are veritable creatures 
of flesh and blood, who, being of common kin with the 
audience, are within easy range of their sympathies. The 
author is Mr. J. Albery, who, it may be remembered, 
wrote or rather adapted from the German, an interesting 
little piece called Doctor Davy, in which Mr. Hermann 
Vezin achieved much distinction by his finished acting in 
the character of David Garrick. 

‘The most prominent personage of the story is Digby 
Grant, Esq., aselfish, pompous fellow, who beneath a lofty 
affectation of noble principles conceals a cold designing 
heart and a mean vindictive spirit. The ‘‘ Two Roses ” 
are as many girls, his daughters, Lottie and Ida. In the 
opening scene Digby Grant, Esq., is living in very hum- 
ble circumstances at a farmhouse in Kent, where Jack 
Wyatt and his blind friend, Caleb Deecie, suitors of his 
daughters, and generous benefactors of himself, are fre- 
quent and ever-welcome visitors. Suddenly comes the 
news that Digby Grant, Esq., has succeeded to 10,0001. 
a-year. ‘Tis the bright day that brings forth the adder.” 
This change of fortune reveals Digby’s nature in its true 
colours. He incontinently hates his old friends, requites 
their favours with haughty offers of ‘little cheques,” and 
forbids his daughters to hold any further communication 
with their lovers. But Time brings about his revenges, 
and when Digby Grant, Esq., is turned out of the estate 
after eighteen months’ possession to make way for the 
rightful owner, who proves to be Caleb Deecie, one of the 
young fellows against whom he had so cruelly closed his 
door, he is only too glad to be ‘restored to the favour of 
his slighted patrons, and to allow the ‘‘ Roses ” to bestow 
their hands where their hearts have been long engaged. 
Such in brief outline is the story, which is embellished in 
its details with many picturesque scenes and many divert- 
ing incidents. One of the personages, Jack Wyatt, is 
rather overweighted with sentimental reflections, and on 
one occasion the dialogue degenerates into coarseness, but 
in most other respects the play is eminently worthy of 
admiration. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


M. Gustave Dorr was at Epsom last week viewing the 
Derby for artistic purposes. 

Mr. CG. G. Leland, the author of the now famous ‘‘ Breit- 
mann Ballads,” has been travelling in Europe during the last 
twelve months, for the benefit of his health, and is expected 
to arrive in London shortly. 

The latest additions to Madame Tussaud’s well-known gallery 
in Baker-street include a model of Prince Pierre Bonaparte, 
with others of Madame Grisi, Lord Byron, Count de Monta- 
lembert, and G. Peabody, Esq. 

Miss Mathilde Blind recently delivered an interesting lecture 
on the Volsunga Saga, the Scandinavian counterpart of the 
‘Lay of the Nibelungen.”” The speaker followed the noble 
version recently made by Mr. William Morris. 

The Viscountess Beaconsfield has accepted the dedication of 
Mr. G. W. Martin’s new song ‘ Lothair,” the words of which 
were suggested by the love scene between Lothair and Lady 
Corisande, by the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. 

England in the Nineteenth Century, which has been adver- 
tised of late, is not a book, but a monthly magazine, edited 
by Mr. George Augustus Sala. It is designed to illustrate 
social features and to discuss social problems. eos 

Malle. Enequist, ‘the Norwegian nightingale,” will give a 
concert at St.{George’s-hall, Langham-place, on the evening of 
Thursday, the 23rd instant, under the patronage of his Ex- 
cellency the Swedish and Norwegian Minister and the Baroness 
Hochschild. 

Verdi’s opera, Jl Trovatore, was produced on Monday 
night at the Italian Opera, Covent-garden, for the main pur- 
dose of introducing a new tenor, Signor Vizzani, in the part 
of Manrico the Troubadour, to the English public. Making 
every allowance for the trying ordeal of a first appearance be- 
fore an audience whose critical power is_great, but whose in- 
terest it is difficult to awaken, Signor Vizzani may be truly 
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said to have won for himself a position all the more likely to 
be lasting because of the dearth of really good tenors. 


_Mr. Cyrus Redding, a voluminous writer of periodical 
literature, died a few days ago. He was personally acquainted 
with Lewis, Sheridan, Canning, Scott, Wilson, Hogg, Moore, 
Campbell, Sismondi, Schlegal, Cuvier, Lockhart, Shelley, De 
Staél, and many other distinguished men of his day. 

The comedy called Moliére’s Masterpiece, which Mr. Charles 
Reade announces for an early date at the Adelphi, is a ver- 
sion of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Miss Florence Terry, a 
sister of the two celebrated sisters Terry, will appear in the 
new play, and so will Mrs. Seymour and Mr, Vining. 

Mr. Boucicault’s new Irish drama, The Rapparee, will pro- 
bably be preduced at the Princess’s Theatre in August next. 
The Orchestra says the company will be entirely remodelled, 
and of it will be Miss Lydia Foote, Mrs. Billington, Miss 
Maggie Brennan, Miss Rose Leclercq, and others. 


The Rev. Canon Kingsley publishes, in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine for June, a satirical ballad, which appears to be the fruit 
of a recent journey in the West Indies. This composition is 
directed against the slaughter of the humming-birds of 
Trinidad for the New York fashion-market. 


A long series of unpublished letters of the late Charlotte 
Bronté (Mrs, A. B. Nichols), better known as ‘‘ Currer Bell,” 
will shortly, it {is announced, be issued in Hours at Home, 
a monthly magazine published in New York. The editor 
of the magazine (Mr. J. M. Sherwood) vouches for their 
authenticity. 

The splendid collection of modern Italian engravings formed 
by the late Dowager Countess of Sandwich, comprising fine 
proofs of the works of Anderloni, Bervic, Gondoltii, Miiller, 
&e., and a large and fine collection of the works of R. 
Morghen, will be sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson on 
Tuesday, June 14, 

A new entertainment, entitled the ‘‘Ethescope,” has been 
commenced at the Holborn Amphitheatre, the floor of which 
has been raised and converted into a spacious area for pit 
seats, the balcony and boxes remaining as formerly. The en- 
tertainment is varied, and combines dramatic effects with 
spectral illusions in a remarkable, and, in many instances, a 
decidedly novel manner. 

The King of the Belgians, before quitting England, sent to 
the studio of Mr. Charles Mercier, at Albert-gate, for the 
portrait painted by that eminent artist of his late son—the 
Duke of Brabant—a work which is at once a portrait and a 
picture, faithful to the life and yet most poetically idealised. 
His Majesty expressed the highest admiration of the manner 
in which Mr. Mercier had executed his task, and forwarded to 
the artist a cheque for 10, 000f. 


Forricominc Concerts.—June 15. Miss Emma Wildish’s 
concert, Beethoven-rooms. 8.0—17. Mr. Brinley Richards’ 
concert, Hanover-square-rooms. §8.0—18. Opera concert, 
Floral Hall. 2.0—22. Mr. I. Gibsone’s pianoforte recital, St. 
George’s Hall. 3.0; Mr. Benedict’s concert, St. James’s 
Hall. 1.30—25. Mr. Lansdowne Cottell’s concert, Hanover- 
square-rooms.—27. Madame Sedlatzck’s concert, Willis’s- 
rooms. 3.0—29. Miss Kate Gordon’s recital. 

A Japanese custom, according to the Musical Standard, has 
been travestied unhappily in Vienna, a youth connected with 
the Vienna Opera-house having shot himself in consequence 
of a love affair. It appears to have been arranged between 
him and his antagonist, a lieutenant, that each should wear a 
glove on the Jeft hand, and whoever was scen in the street by 
the other without the said glove should kill himself. The 
unlucky youth committed the “happy despatch” accordingly, 
and inquiries are making for the unprincipled lieutenant. 

_ Tur Roya FAmMIty oF Iraty.—A group of portraits, 
representing Prince Umberto, Frincess Margherita, and their 
infant son the Prince of Naples, is now on view at the gallery 
of Messrs. H. Graves and Co., Pall-mall. The figures, 
which are of life size, are effectively arranged, and have that 
characteristic expression which conveys the idea that they are 
faithful likenesses. The picture was painted by Mr. Louis 
Desanges during his residence at Naples last winter. It is 
intended that the picture shall be hung in the Townhall of 
Naples. 

The highly accomplished and amiable Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, whose name has been a household word in connection 
with oratorio and kvllad music for many years past, took 
leave of the public on Monday afternoon at St. J ames’s Hall, 
the recurrence of the time at which her annual benefit concert 
is usually given being taken by her as an opportunity to make 
her last bow and sing her last song in public, the time having 
come when younger artists have risen up to occupy her place, 
but never to fill it—to sing probably the same music with which 
Madame Sainton’s name is so closely connected, and to live 
upon the tradition established by her from the time when she 
made her first appearance as Miss Dolby ; since which time 
her conduct in public as well as in private has been a model 
which will stand for an example to artists of every kind, as 
well in the present asthe future. A leave-taking such as 
that now recorded is always painful, but is softened by a 
grateful memory of an exemplary life, and Madame Sainton, 
though lost to the public, leaves a name that the world ‘will 
not willingly let die.” 

Accipent AT THE ALHAMBRA.—Shortly after ten o'clock 
on Tuesday night a fearful accident, which, fortunately, how- 
ever, was not attended with fatal consequences, occurred at 
the Alhambra Palace, Leicester-square. The spectacular 
ballet of Les Fleurs du Jardin, in which a great number of 
coryphées take part, formed part of the programme on Tues- 
day night. The opening portion of the ballet passed off suc- 
cessfully, but in one scene, in which the majority of the corps 
de ballet make their appearance on an elevated platform or 
“trap,” the audience was horrified by seeing them suddenly 
precipitated to the lower stage, and by hearing above the 
strains of the orchestra the crashing of timbers and the 
screams of wounded women. The curtain was immediately 
lowered and the performances suspended, and messengers 
were despatched to the nearest police-station for assistance. 
The police were promptly in attendance with stretchers, &c., 
when it was discovered that eleven of the coryphées had sus- 
tained injuries of a more or less serious nature, owing to the 
fall of the ‘‘trap.” The majority of the sufferers were re- 
moved to their homes, and the remainder to the Charing-cross 
Hospital, where every attention was shown to them by the 
medical attendants. 
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Our GWork-Table, 
a 
INITIALS IN EMBROIDERY &c. 

As we explained in our number for May 7 , pretty initial 
letters and monograms are very fashionable just now, not 
only for handkerchiefs, but also for table and bed linen 
of every description. They are worked in various ways 
and stitches, according to taste, with black ingrain silk 
and white French cotton, with different coloured cottons, 
or even with pearl braid. We give this week designs 
that will be useful tor many purposes, and which will 
also be suggestive of style even where they do not directly 
serve for copying. 

BRAIDED ANTIMACASSAR OR SOFA-CUSHION 

(BRIOCHE). 
This will be found a very elegant and serviceable, 


though simple, design for an antimacassar for summer ? 


use, its lightness being perhaps not the least of its 
recommendations. For this purpose the design should 
be traced in the usual way, from our engraving, and 
worked in either white or scarlet worsted braid on good 
book muslin. If desired for a sofa-cushion, it would look 
very handsome and distingué in gold braid on blue velvet, 
but it may of course be worked in any colour of silk 
braid, either on cloth or velvet, as taste may dictate or 
the furniture of the room require. 


OUR COLOURED ILLUSTRATION 
may be readily worked from the design, and no explana- 
tion is therefore necessary. 
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Che Aletoest Fashions, 


SUMMER MANTLES, 
Eat paletots and long casaques of black gros grain 


are the accepted wrappings of the season. The Met- 
ternich mantle has fallen into disfavour, as it is too heavy 
looking for summer wear. Modistes require three or four 
yards of twenty-seven-inch goods to make the smallest, 
simplest paletot, and from six to ten yards for a casaque. 
The most stylish paletots have a sloped seam down the 
centre, nearly fitting the garment to the figure, and 
doing away with the loose, baggy look of the sailor 
jacket. The collar is the square Marie Antoinette 
shape, or else long revers are made to reach nearly to 
the belt. If the figure is very full, neither of these 


is used, the neck being merely cut heart-shaped, and S055 aaa] Sa BSS 
finished with a lace ruche. The front of the garment ——SS SS SSS SSE CESS 
is not always cut away to form a point, but is merely _———Y Ss ]S SS" = 225° SS SS 
turned under, and may be worn high at times. SSS = 235. SSS SSS 
Ladies of refinement do not go in the streets with SSS SS SSS = SSS 5 ESS = 
their necks exposed. They wear ruffs and cravat SSS, SE SS S=S= SIO" === = 


dresses, and cover that part of the neck which is left 
uncovered in the house. 

The Frou-frou paletot is exceedingly stylish, when 
made of heavy gros grain, trimmed with thick fringe 
and passementerie. Its flowing sleeves finished by a 
cuff, and the tasselled ‘‘suivez moi” swinging at the 
back, are seen on some of the handsomest French 
wraps. ] ; 

Lace, rich heavy fringes, and thick passementerie, are 
the handsomest trimmings ; but these are very expensive ; 
consequently hand-made trimmings of the material are 
much used. If a different material be preferred, velvet is 
more used than satin, for nothing detracts so much from 
the style of a silk suit, and gives it an old-fashioned ap- 
pearance, as to have it laden with satin trimming. 

The most elegant wrappings of the season are casaques 
of China crape. These are often inade as parts of suits, 
and of the colour of the silk dress with which they are 


bows that fill up the opening of the low-throated =, 
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worn; but black China crape casaques are far more 
distinguished looking, and at the same time more useful, 
as they may be worn with white, grey, or ecru dresses as 
well as black. To be graceful, the casaques of this soft 
clinging material must be very long and fully draped. 
They are often made with two long points behind, and 
the ends are crossed over and caught up to the belt. A 


new trimming for China crape is richly embroidered net, 
imitating lace. It is made in a kind of insertion, and is 
placed over satin ribbon for heading ruffles and fringe. 
Black lace over white blonde, crimped fringe, light passe- 


menterie, and silk embroidery on the garment itself, are 
other stylish trimmings used on these casaques. The 
French Empress collected beautiful Specimens of needle- 
work during her Eastern tour, and Parisian imitators are 
consequently using embroidery on everything. 

For elderly ladies there are Square shawls of worsted 
grenadine, either black or white, with a hem four inches 
wide turned up on the right side and stitched by machine, 
or held by a row of braid. 


LACE MANTLES. 

Thread-lace mantles still retain the three-cornered 
shawl shape, and ladies who invest much 
money in fine lace are advised to avoid 
all fancifully shaped mantles. Nor are 
the designs new. Floral centres} with 
vine-wreathed and arabesque borders 
continue in favour. Modistes make 
paletots of real thread net, thin meshes 
with thick dots, and trim them with 


thread lace three inches wide. A new 
pattern of lace for this purpose is 
thickly - wrought perpendicular stripes 


having the effect of side pleatings, now so 
fashionable for trimming. A sacque of 
this kind is extremely pretty and fine, 
though the seams on the shoulders are 
objectionable, as they show very plainly. 
SUMMER SUITS. 

Ladies who prefer trained skirts for the house have 
their suits made with a single skirt and casaque, and 
always change their costume upon coming in from the 
street ; but those who, for convenience and economy, 
make the same suit serve for both house and street, pre- 
fer two skirts and a paletot, as the single skirt would 
look too plain for indoor wear when the casaque is 
removed. While it is not in good taste or style to wear 
the dress short enough to display the ankle, we advise 
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our readers not to get them long enough to sweep up the 
litter on the side walks, as extremists are beginning to do. 
The short skirt, worn at its proper length—just touching 
the instep—is too comfortable to be given up without a 
struggle. 

The most simply constructed upper-skirts are most 
stylish. There should be no set pieces at the sides 
trimmed all around, and no panier puffs behind. They 
should be very long, fuller than the under-skirt, and are 
frequently only draped at the sides, the back hanging 
plainly or being opened in the centre and trimmed to the 
belt. Forty inches is the average length of the back of 
over-skirts, says an experienced modiste. This is in 
many cases as long as the lower-skirt, consequently the 
upper-skirt must be draped by tapes attached under the 
belt and buttoned over loops half way down the seams. 
Square tunic skirts are made of four straight widths of 
three-quarter goods shaped longer toward the back, left 
plainly open in front, simply trimmed all round, and 
draped in the way just described. Apron fronts are now 
made of a straight width of three-quarter goods and a 
single side gore rounded up to the belt. The front width 
is not sloped in the least, is scantily gathered to the belt, 
extending far back on the sides, while the narrow side 
gore is very full at the belt. The long back widths are 
then sewn to the sides, where the only drapery is made 
by gathering up the side seam from three fingers below to 
a very small space just beneath the belt. This makes 
the apron fit smoothly and flat, and gives the increased 
size necessary on the hips. If it produce a {ould or two, 
or wrinkles across the lower part of the apron, these are 
not objectionable. Short paletots like Medici or Caprice 
almost invariably accompany French suits of summer ma- 
terials. 

A novelty is batiste, which resembles linen cambric, of 
a pale green shade. ‘The tint is as delicate as the fashion- 
able écru buff, and is as becoming to blondes as écru ig to 
brunettes. On a model dress there were two scant 
gathered flounces edged with white Bruges lace, and 
above each flounce a flat pleating three inches wide in 
very narrow pleats, held down by black velvet ribbon 
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basted near the top. The draped upper-skirt, and the 
paletot with flowing sleeves, were merely trimmed with 
the flat pleatings and lace. A black velvet sash com- 
pleted the costume. 

Thin grey batiste suits are shown for summer travelling 
dresses. Another novelty for travelling suits is a thick 
cotton material, corded like piqué, but heavier than pop- 
lin, Itis made in yellow, brown, and nankeen colours. 
The trimming is straight flat pleating, merely hemmed at 
the edges, and stitched on by machine. Some of the 
most stylish suits are all of one shade, with pleated trim- 
mings of the material, without bindings or headings of 
other colour. These monotone dresses, made of inex- 
pensive woollen stuffs, are exceedingly refined and taste- 
ful, and are greatly worn by young ladies from seventeen 
to twenty years old, whose bright, fresh complexions do 
not require the assistance of other colours, and who 
deprecate the tawdry girl-of-the-period attire too often 
seen on the promenade. 

The pleated flounce on lower-skirts varies from eight to 
sixteen inches in depth. Those on paletots and upper- 
skirts are only three inches wide or less. In pleating 
heavy goods for summer dresses modistes do not make a 
real pleat, but merely run a deep seam on the wrong side, 
as in melon pleating. This has the effect of a deep pleat, 
and is not so heavy. Five or six folds overlapping each 
other make a most stylish trimming for lower-skirts of 
summer woollen fabrics. On pale light poplins and 
mohairs brown alpaca braid or tiniest sill fringe is placed 
beneath each fold, and shows at the lower edge. A brown 
ruche heads the cluster of folds. Poussiere or dust- 
coloured mohair, with leaf-brown trimmings, is a suit 
very popularly worn. 


AT THE PARIS WHOLESALE HOUSES AND 
MANUFACTURERS’, 


Glancing over contemporary opinion 


on this subject, 


we may note the more interesting features, Le Follet 
says :— 
Many walking costumes are made of two colours. There is 


a material of which the two sides are of a different colour, 
such as blue and drab, brown and violet ; but these, perhaps, 
are not quite in such good taste as when merely of two shades 
of one colour, dark and pale grey, dark and pale brown. 
Grey seems to be the favourite colour just now. 

There are some slight alterations in the make of the 
upper-skirts or tunics; they are mostly cut round, the 
front breadths are always on the bias, and the back set on 
in very deep, full plaits. The manner of looping up, 
which constitutes the chief variety, produces the appear- 
ance of their being shorter in some parts than in others. 
If the tunic is to be draped behind, but perfectly flat in 
front, the back breadths must be cut longer than the front, 
and gathered or plaited in, either all the length of the 
front breadth, or the fulness be all drawn together in 
one place. 

Plain silk dresses are sometimes trimmed with grena- 
dine, the difference of the material making a slight 
variation in the shade, and also producing a lighter effect 
than a quantity of trimming of silk or fringe. a This made 
in flounces and thick ruches, plaited or gauffered, of the 
same, or a little deeper shade than the dress—never paler, 

All transparent materials must be worn over a plain skirt, 
no pattern on the under-skirt of any kind ; it must always 
be of silk, under barége, grenadine, or indeed, any thin material 
but muslin, plain or printed. Muslin robes do not admit of 
an outdoor jacket of the same, nor of one of black silk. 
dlack lace is most suitable, or else the dress should be worn 
alone. In this case it is trimmed with several flounces or 
ruches, plaited or fluted, hemmed and edged with a narrow 
lace. The trimming of the upper part of the skirt should 
imitate a tight jacket or large basques, and upon the body 
some lace or a round or square fichu renders the dress quite 
complete for a walking toilette. A ceinture, very bouffante 
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and draped, may take the place of a basque. 
Bias trimmings are very much in vogue. 


Clear white 
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muslin dresses will be much worn this summer, and upon 
these several rows of very narrow biases of white percale 
orm a very novel trimming, the thickness of the percale being 
a striking contrast with the transparency of the muslin ; ; they 
either form the heading of a wide flat flounce of (Valenciennes, 
or alternate with light 1 ruches of the muslin. Bias folds are 
‘so much used on percale dresses—three or five rows at the 
top of a flounce ; or placed diagonally ten or twelve inches up 
the skirt, with insertions of embroidery, or little tucks be- 
tween, form a pretty trimming. 

he summer bonnets are, many of them, novel in shape, 
and most of them charming coiffures. It no doubt needs a 
Skilful hand to arr ange the flowers and feathers, so lavishly 
Used just now, so as not to give a heavy or grotesque appear- 


ance to a style of headdress that should be kept as light and | 
Sraceful as possible, but our modistes have become such true | 


artistes that we may safely affirm that a bonnet of the present 
Season, from a good milliner’s, is both elegant and becoming. 

The ‘* Pamela,” of very white or rice straw, lined with 
Coloured crape or silk, the front coming over the forehead, the 
Sides raised, trimmed with a bunch of flowers or small curled 
feathers, will be a great favourite. The ‘‘ Demi-Pamela” is so 
Small that one sees scarcely anything beyond the large bow or 

Ouquet with which it is trimmed. 

Straw and chip are very much used, trimmed with bright- 
Coloured ribbon or silk and black lace. The flowers should be 
put very high at the side, falling rather towards the back. 

ink ribbon, tulle, or gauze is in fay our, and should be mixed 
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Ckle, 
th myosotis, daisies, convolvulus, or other simple flowers, as 
e 
Ta plaiting of ribbon. The trimming consists of a bunch of 
Scarf ig still v ery much worn. 
es Unravelled, so as to form a fringe, up to two-thirds of 
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Many of the newest hats are being made with rather broad 
th Y are mostly worn by young ladies. Other straw hats have 
he 
Or 
Ma ay or field flowers placed at the side, fastened by a bow of 
The Milliner and Dressmaker remarks :— 
thet depth, which varies from three to four ; ; placed double, 
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act White daisies, lilies of the valley, white lilac, or honey- 
brims, Ala batelidre. These are trimmed with simple wreaths 
brim raised at each side, and bound with narrow ribbon, 
ribb bon, with long ends falling over the chignon. ‘The gauze 
Mong new trimmings are ruches composed of strips of 
Se ruches resemble the trimmings of curled feathers worn 


18 Winter, They are put on as heading to flounces, or 

tnd the edge of tunics and double skirts. 

t ere is an extensive variety in the new confections, both 

r ramming and form. The establishment of M. Laur gene- 

ae §lves us the freshest novelties in fashion. Amongst 
© of the most elegant models are :— 

colt, Black faille mantle, trimmed with guipure, tight-fitting, 

Th with revers in front and capuchon 4 jockey behind, 
he two ends, like those of a scarf, fallin front over the dress, 

Uetot in blue cloth, with Mazarin collar and revers 


and sduetaires j in violet velvet. This paletot, straight in front 
and § gered behind, is trimmed with a soutache in violet silk, 
fancy buttons, 
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paletot in red cloth with black velvet revers, 


| round collar, pockets and revers in black velvet. 


4. Rich casaque in poult de goie, half- fitting, trimmed with 
two flounces of guipure, rather large sleeves, with double 
flounces of guipure. Pelerine in guipure, in a new form 
which it would be almost impossible to describe; and a 
large collection of sorties de bal in most varied and. elegant 
forms, of which we now give a few descriptions. 

1. Sortie de bal, in white velours de laine, trimmed with 
white satin and thick silk fringe. Capuchon & revers trimmed 
with tassels and bias of white satin. 

2. A rotonde ‘ Favart” in red cloth, ornamented with a 
trimming of black velvet and satin capuchon i In guipure, with 
black velvet and silk fringe. 

3. A mantle ‘‘ Nilsson” in white cachemire, trimmed with 
bias of white velours épinglé, and with a passementerie form- 
ing leaves, and flounce of white lace. Very large sleeves 
trimmed like the mantle, and a double row of Chinese 
buttons on the front, give to the whole an indescribable 
elegance, 

First j in the matter of hats is the ‘ Lamballe,” in raw rice 


| straw, with the brim rather large in front and at the sides, 


and turned up behind. On the hat, which is lined with black 
velvet, is placed a bunch of full-blown roses with their foliage, 
and a bow of black velvet behind. 

The ‘‘ Directoire,” very high, with the brim raised on one 
It is in black English straw, lined with black 


velvet, and trimmed with a scarf of black Frou-frou gauze, 
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BRAIDED ANTIMACASSAR OR SOFA CUSHION (BRIOCHE). 
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with fringe and with a long red and brown feather, which 
falls down behind as low as the end of the chignon. 

A brown hat, with a torsade of “Donna Mari2” gauze of 
the same shade ; it is lined withj brown velvet and has a 
bunch of yellow 3 narcissus placed on the left side. 

Fer bonnets, first, there is the ‘‘Marie Antoinette” in 
Belgian straw lined with black velvet, with a torsade of velvet 
under the brim in front ; a garland ‘of field-flowers forms a 
crown on the bonnet and falls in a long trailing wreath be- 
hind. <A black lace scarf fastened at the side is in lieu of 
strings. 

A. bonnet in brown straw, trimmed with ribbons of the same 
colour. Strings of ribbon with a bow having long ends which 
is fastened at the side. Garland of buttercups. 

Lastly, a black lace bonnet, very high, and trimmed with 
roses of several colours which are placed very far back on the 
bonnet, and are veiled with a scarf of black lace, which also 
serves for brides or strings. 

At the establishment of MM. Chaumonot, where they manu- 
facture, as a speciality, hat and bonnet shapes, they have just 
introduced the ‘‘ Cloche” hat for the garden, the country, 
watering-places, and the seaside. This hat, which is made 
in black, white, or brown straw, has a large drooping brim 
which shades the wearer from the sun, and may prev ent a 
recourse to Madame Corinne’s Antephelic Milk. This is a 
hat which has for some time been demanded by the fashion- 
able world, and it is a good thing to see it revived and 4 la 
mode. 

The ‘ Directoire” hat, with exceedingly high crown and 
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brim raised on one side only, is made in sewn English straw, 
ae will be extremely taken into favour by many well-dressed 
adies. 

The ‘‘ Dea,” so called after the lovely débutante, Mdlle. 
Dalli, droops in front and is raised behind. It will suit very 
well young girls, or very young ladies. 

For children, the shape ‘‘ Nice” ig what may be advised, 
preferentially, for little girls}; and the « Piguilio”’ is the hat 
which has been more particularly adopted for little boys. 

At the house of M. Plument is to be seen a new ‘‘ corset 
sultane” in fine jean. It is of a new and very comfortable 
shape, and suits every figure. 

Let us mention also the “Figaro” jupon, open at the knees 
to facilitate walking and sitting down. Then a tournure 
“* Duchesse,”’ which is a demi- -jupon, with a pouf which 
throws the robe behind. The ‘Soleil” is also a new petti- 
coat, trimmed with a flounce sixteen inches deep, with a 
tournure supporting the dress. The tournure ‘ Frou-frou” is 
of a special shape ; it is in crinoline, and measures about a yard 
in length, with a large flounce all Yound. The ‘Abeille” is 
more moderate ; it is a double panier on the hips. It must 
not be forgotten that all the grace of a lady’s appearance 
depends oi the manner in which the petticoats and tournures 
are arranged. ‘This spring there is a very visible diminution 
in the size of the petticoats, &c.; they are only made to 
support the costume. The large crinolines may be stated as 
being decidedly out of fashion. 

With the drooping chignons of curls, and the catogans of 
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smooth braided hair, wreaths and garlands of flowers are 
once more come into fashion for evening coiffures. They are 
made fuller in front, so as to rise into a diadem above the 
forehead, and continued into trailing sprays which fall and 
mix with the hair at the back. Necklaces, ceintures, and 
bracelets of flowers to correspond with the coiffure, are also 
worn with ball-dress. The bracelets are fastened very high 
up on the arm, as it is now, indeed, also the fashion to wear 
bracelets of gold and jeyel al’ Pantique 


PARIS. GOSSIP. 

UMMER has at last set in with full force in Paris as in 
London. The hay crops and food for{cattlefgenerally 
have, in the former city, failed or are very scarce, to an 
extent which has caused a great fall in the omnibus and 
cab companies’ shares. Reports from the provinces tell 
us that in some parts of France the farmers are selling 
their cattle on account of the scarcity and dearness of 
green food. <A butcher tells me we shall have meat 2s. a 
pound this year, at least so he expects. I was at the 
great Paris market last week, where you may ascertain 
the real and just price of fish, "flesh, and fowl, and vege- 
tables. ‘he shop prices, especially in the fashionable 
quarters, are no rule for estimating the value of a 
mentary substances ; they must charge extravagant y aa 
account of the high rents they pay. “T found my “hey 

the dealers in vegetables in a desponding humour. 
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said want of rain had injured or destroyed their most 
profitable crops. Potatoes are selling at 3d. a pound, 
whilst at this season of the year they ought to be half 
that price. Green peas fetch 1s. 8d. the quart; they are 
generally sold at about 1s. in June. Asparagus dear and 
searce ; all other vegetables dear in proportion. Poultry 
very dear; a green duck sells for 4s. 2d.; a good-sized 
fowl, 6s. 8d. These are high prices for the Paris market. 
True, it is not the season for poultry, but poultry has 
risen of course with other food. Fish is not dear for 
Paris ; salmon (first quality) is selling at 2s. Gd. a pound. 
My lady friends in the fish trade say they are not doing 
a brisk business, as so many rich people have left Paris. 
I ought to record the strawberries, for which we pay at 
this season generally 10d. per lb., now 1s. 8d., and not of 
a fine quality. 

At the Longchamps races a few rather eccentric toilettes 
have been seen; bonnets having the shape of a flower- 
basket turned topsy-turvy, the flowers inundating the 
wearer’s head—also some wigs 4 la Louis XIV., not at all 
unbecoming. As the love of contradiction induces the 
ladies whom nature has favoured with fair tresses to 
udopt a peruque of the contrary hue, this may give rise 
to some unpleasant mistakes. May? Why, it has 
already done so. The other day Count de S , who is 
very short-sighted, met Madame N—— decorated with 
one of the new-fashioned headdresses, and he immediately 
exclaimed :— 

*¢ Dear me, how you resemble Madame N——! Only 
—she is an ugly brunette, and you are a lovely blonde !” 

Ladies, beware of wigs, unless you have the good sense 

- not to feel irritated by such compliments. 

The concert of Notre Dame des Arts seems, as it were, 
to form part of the system of urging forward female talent 
in the arts, and must be noticed here. The great work 
accomplished by the Comtesse d’Anglars, the superior of 
the Convent of Notre Dame des Arts, is unique of its 
kind. The institution founded by the reverend lady is 
intended for the exclusive education of the daughters of 
artists and literary men seeking a professional existence. 
Every accomplishment is taught, and the one chosen by 
the pupil as a future profession cultivated to the utmost 
extent. At the concert given on the 1st inst., the lion of 
the establishment, Mdlle. Galitzin, a young Russian 
performer on the violoncello, astonished the audience by 
her magnificent execution on that instrument. This young 
lady, whose story is most romantic, seeming to belong to 
the ancient annals of Russia, is a pupil of Franchomme. 

Their Majesties, now disburthened of all their cares and 
dread alarms for the future, proceed to that wise enjoy- 
ment of the present in Which lies the true philosophy of 
human life ; and, in spite of the heat, and confusion, and 
flaring gas, actually repaired to the Opera to hear Der 
Freyschutz, and see the new dance. Mdlle. Bozacchi, who 
has made this great sensation—a succes de beauté as well 
as a succes de talent—is still very young, almost a mere 
child. She has arrived at the summit of fame by one bound 
literally, for at her first entrance she reminded the public 
so forcibly of Taglioni that the applause was tremendous. 
Mdlle. Bozacchi is of humble origin, having descended 
from the sixiéme étage of a journeymen shoemaker to the 
painted groves and artificial shrubs of the Opéra. Her 
admirers declare she is a genius, and that at four years of 
age she would imitate, with the greatest accuracy, the 
aérial postures and graceful attitudes of the flying angels 
over the head of the Virgin Mary in the Church of St. 
Paul. The manner in which this extraordinary vocation 
was first discovered is curious. Her canary had escaped 
from its cage, and while others were lamenting its loss, 
the little creature, with the grace and agility of a fairy, 
had jumped through the window on to the leads, and was 
beheld, to the great terror of the neighbours, running 
lightly along the edge of the parapet, soon to bring back 
the canary in triumph, and while the mother was giving 
way to a fit of hysterics occasioned by the fright, the little 
warrior of the drama, all unconscious of the danger, was 
coolly replacing the ragged boots she had taken off for her 
aérial expedition ! 


BESIDE THE DEAD, 


STAND beside the dead: 
How still and strange the marble features are! 
I scarce can deem these rigid lips have said 
Their last, last earthly prayer. 


The hands are snowy cold, 
Crossed on the bosom where no sorrows stir 
Beneath the shadow of the white shroud’s fold : 
Peace came with death to her. 


What strange thoughts come and go, 
While looking on the silent, pallid dead ; 

We wonder if their death-sealed senses know 
Touch, word, or mufiled tread. 


Perhaps she hears me speak ! 
Perchance she felt your tears, as fast they fell ; 
And, may be, when you bent to kiss her cheek, 
She knew it? Who can tell? 


I wonder if her eyes 
Are looking from beneath the stirless lids 
To the far hills and plains of Paradise, 
From our dim vision hid? 


What is each thought that lies 
Beneath her pulseless breast? We cannot know ! 


In vain we question of death’s mysteries 
And—it is better so ! ‘ 


——————XxXx—x——O 


A MAIDEN Srrtine On § 

a NG.— aturday there was no charge of 
apy. Gescripelgntae the Mansion Hones and, as usual Ba cacti 
occasions, the Lord Mayor and Mr. Oke, the chief clerk, were 
each presented with a pair of white kid gloves. 
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“1 Bei ever tte Bie years with 
Supe 2 ody, so as Set: 
ead. had been confined to my bed for Posbestmable boamarks 
heard of your Pain Killer, and sent for a bottle.” I com- 
menced using it at once, and within twelve hours was 
free from pain and able to walk, and I believe it will even- 
tually quite restore the use of my limbs.”—Gro. Hewson, 
Warrington, Avg. 15, 1867,—To P, Davis & Son, London,” 


rheumatism and 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
Gossip oN DHand-Shuking. 


S HY is temperance a bar to friendship” was the 

not ineffective ‘‘con.” of a well-known tem- 
perance lecturer, the reply being—“‘ Because it prevents 
‘shaking’ hands!” and certainly the sooner all such 
hand-shaking is abolished the better: but what of the 
genuine kind? How did people first get into the habit 
of shaking hands? The answer is not far to seek. In 
early and barbarous times, when every savage or semi- 
savage was his own lawgiver, judge, soldier, and _police- 
man, and had to watch over his own safety, in default 
of all other protection, two friends or acquaintances, or 
two strangers desiring to be friends or acquaintances, 


when they chanced to meet, offered each to the other the. 


right hand—the hand alike of offence and defence, the 
hand that wields the sword, the dagger, the club, the 
tomahawk, or other weapon of war. Each did this to 
show that the hand was empty, and that neither war nor 
treachery was intended. A man cannot well stab another 
while he is engaged in the act of shaking hands with 
him, unless he be a double-dyed traitor and villain, and 
strives to aim a cowardly blow with the left, while giving 
the right and pretending to be on good terms with his 
victim. The custom of hand-shaking prevails, more or 
less, among all civilised nations, and is the tacit avowal 
of friendship and goodwill, just as the kiss is of a 
warmer passion. 

Ladies, as every one must have remarked, seldom or 
never shake hands with the cordiality of gentlemen ; 
unless it be with each other. The reason is obvious. It 
is for them to receive homage, not to give it. They can 
not be expected to show to persons of the other sex a 
warmth of greeting which might be misinterpreted, 
unless such persons are very closely related to them by 
family or affection; in which cases hand-shaking is not 
needed, and the lips do more agreeable duty. 

An American paper, Harper’s Weekly, thus defines the 
principal varieties of hand-shaking : Some people are too 
‘¢ robustious ” to be altogether pleasant. They take the 
offered hand with the grasp of a vice, as if they had, with 
malice prepense, resolved to squeeze all the delicate little 
bones of your knuckles into pulp or mincemeat. And 
while the tears of agony come into your eyes, and run 
down your cheeks theysmile at you benignantly, like gentle 
giants, unconscious of their strength, and of the tyranny 
with which they exercise it.. Many of them are truly 
good fellows, and mean all the cordiality of which their 
awful squeeze is the manifestation. They would exert 
all the strength that goes to waste in such hand-shaking 
in rescuing you from danger, if you were in it, or in 
doing battle against your enemies, if you were assailed 
by superior numbers. Yet when such seemingly cordial 
good fellows manifest the same cordiality toward people 
whom they met for the first time yesterday, and toward 
those with whom they may have been intimate for a half 
or a quarter of a century, it is impossible to avoid a 
suspicion that they act from habit, rather than from the 
ebullition of heart. But of all the men to be avoided, he 
who squeezes your hand in this excruciating fashion, ona 
false pretence, is the worst. He dislocates your joints to 
convince you that he loves you very dearly, and as soon 
as you are out of sight forgets you, or thinks that you 
are no ‘great shakes” after all, or, worse still, abuses 
you behind your back to the next acquaintance whom he 
meets. Him, in his turn, he serves in the same manner, 
and gradually establishes for himself the character, which 
he well deserves, of being a snob and a humbug of a par- 
ticularly offensive type. : 

Another, and even more odious kind of hand-shaker is 
he who offers you his hand, but will not permit you to 
get fair hold of it, one of whom it has been sung :— 

With finger-tip he condescends 

To touch the fingers of his friends, 

As if he feared their palms might brand 
Some moral stigma on his hand. 


To be treated with the cool contempt or supercilious 
scorn which such a mode of salutation implies, is worse 
than not to be saluted at all. Better a foeman, with 
whom you feel on terms of equality, than an acquaintance 
—he cannot be called a friend—who looks down upon 
you as if he were a superior being, and will not admit 
your social equality without a drawback and a discount. 
It sometimes happens, however, that this result is due to 
the diffidence of the shakee rather than to the pride of 
the shaker. Ifa timid man will not hold his hand out 
far enough to enable another to grasp it fairly, it is his own 
fault, and betrays a weakness in his own character, and not 
a defect in that of him who would be friendly with him. 

Another hand-shaker whose method is intolerable, and 
with whom it is next to impossible to remain on 
friendly terms, is the one who offers you one finger in- 
stead of the tips of the whole five, as much as to say, 
I am either too preoccupied in myself, or think too 
little of you, to give you my whole hand. With such 
a man the interchange of any but the barest and scantiest 
courtesy is rendered difficult by any one who has a particle 
of self-respect. 

To shake hands without removing the glove is an 
act of discourtesy, in a gentleman, which, if unin- 
tentional and thoughtless, requires an apology for the 
hurry or inadvertence which led to it. This idea would 
also seem to be an occult remnant of the old notion 
that the glove might conceal a weapon. Hence true 
courtesy and friendship required that the hand should 
be naked as a proof of bond fides. 

To refuse pointedly to shake hands with one who offers 
you the opportunity in a friendly manner amounts to a 
declaration of hostility. And after a quarrel—or act of 
open hostility—the acceptance of the hand offered is 
alike the sign and the ratification of peace. 

The nations of Continental Europe are scarcely so much 
addicted to hand-shaking as the English, while the Eng- 
lish in this respect are far less demonstrative and ap- 
parently cordial than the Americans, who shake hands 
with one another from morning to night, if even the 
slightest excuse or opportunity arises. ‘Since my 
arrival in the United States,” wrote the late Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, “I have been surrounded by crowds of well- 
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wishers, whose greatest desire seemed to be to shake 
hands with me. In Ireland this practice does not pre- 
vail, but here it seems to be a universal custom.” 

One of the greatest penalties attached to the by no 
means enviable office of American President is the stu- 
pendous amount of hand-shaking which that functionary 
has to undergo. The latef good-natured Lincoln was 
a serious sufferer, though it must be confessed that he 
often took his revenge and gave some too importunate 
hand-shakers such squeezes of his powerful grasp as made 
them remember him with pain for afew hours after the 
infliction of his cordiality. Both he and other occupants 
of his uneasy and thankless office have, on New Year’s- 
day especially, and on many other occasions, to undergo 
an amount of hand-shaking suflicient almost to wrench 
the arm off, or at least to make it ache for a fortnight af- 
terward. Five or six thousand peopleof all rank and classes 
of men, from the polite European ambassadors and diplo- 
matic agents at Washington, and the legislators, bankers, 
merchants, lawyers, newspaper editors and reporters, the 
military and naval officers, down to the common soldiers 
and sailors, and, lower still, down to the very roughs of 
the street, who are all admitted without the intervention 
of a Gold Stick or any other kind of stick, or a Black ora 
White Rod, or any kind of usher or introduction, and in 
any costume they please, even in that of the navvy with 
his heavy boots and his working jacket, or the sweep with 
the soot still on his face (though it must be admitted as a 
rule that the rowdies, the sweeps, and the navvies put on 
their best clothes on such great occasions), pass through 
the reception-hall, each of them expecting to shake hands 
with the chief magistrate. 
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A PLEA FOR BOYS. 


‘*T do believe thut the very spirit of mischief is in that boy! 
From morning to night it is out of one thing into another. 
There is nothing safe when he’s about.” 

‘*Why don’t you whip him ?” 

‘‘ Whip him! There is hardly a day goes over his head that 
he’s not punished, besides the grand totals that are paid off by 


‘his father about once a fortnight.” 


‘¢Tg he obstinate? Do you think he means to do wrong?” 

‘¢That’s the worst of it. He has as kind a heart as need be, 
and is always so sorry. But it does no good. The minute my 
back is turned he is tying up the two cats, or putting chairs 
before the door to see them tumble over when some one opensit, 
or pouncing out of a corner suddenly upon Sally, whose screams 
seem to delight him. Yesterday he got the scissors and began 
to cut his own hair. A perfect fright he made of himself. He 
tied Aunt Prue’s dress to the back of her rocking chair the 
other day, so that when she got up the chair got up too. Only 
a week ago he put a wick into his father’s bottle of bear’s 
grease and set,it on fire, and yesterday he must needs collect all 
the tooth powder he could find in the house and mix it in a 
tumbler with lamp oil, to paint the bureau with! Oh dear! 
I am never at rest a minute with him, except when he is out 
doors at play. There is somebody scolding down'stairs, or 
erying out up stairs; and when there is silence, I know that 
some peculiar mischief is hatching. I’ve talked and talked to 
him. But there isno use init. He is sorry and will not do 
so again, and that seems to act like an absolution, and he is 
ready with a cheerful heart for the next prank. Oh, if Robert 
was only half as good as Mrs, Goodkin’s James! Well, if I 
ever live to see him grow up, I hope that I shall have some 
comfort in the boy, for heaven knows I have very little now !” 

Now, we take the boy’s side. We know just how he feels, 
and just what the mother is. 

A fine organization and high health fill the lad to overflowing 
with animal spirits, and the parents are trying to cork it up, 
and in spite of them, nature drives out the cork. The parents 
are in regular occupations, and have no surplus vitality to vex 
them. But vigorous boys generate a vast deal of motive force 
for which no regular channels are provided. 

In a family where all the children work at some appropriate 
trade, boys are less likely to fall into mischief. This is one 
reason why it is easier to bring up children on a farm than in a 
town. It is true that there are fewer temptations. But a main 
reason is that there is a legitimate channel for the boys’ energies 
to flow in. Govern boys by keeping them busy! Now and 
then there are bad natures that will go perversely wrong. But 
ordinarily boys do not do wrong on purpose. Their high spirits 
get them into mischief, and then they go wrong for the sake of 
avoiding the consequences. Work off the steam, and there will 
be less pressure and fewer explosions. 

And now comes the very question for which all this has been 
said. What shall we do with boys! What shall parents do 
who live in towns and cities? What shall professional men do 
whose children cannot participate in their parent’s work ? 

Instead of keeping them anxiously within doors, thrust them 
out as much as possible. Do not let watching become spying. 
Let children have sports and companions, and unwatched 
liberty. Put themupon their honour. Boys will early respon 
to this. Do not make too much of their mistakes and faults. 
How can one be a child, and not be full of faults? Explain 
their mistakes gently. Be patient! Wait for them! Children 
roust have time to grow. Somebody had to wait for you. Never 
let fear make a gulf between the child and you. Within due 
bounds, liberty is the best thing for a child, as it is for a man. 
It will lead to irregularities, but out of these will come experi- 
ence and, gradually, self-control. The object of all family 
government is to teach children to get along without being 
governed, They must therefore be trusted ; even if they abuse 
it, they must be trusted. Keep them busy with pleasant work; 
if possible. Awaken in them curiosity about the things which 
lie around them, A very little instruction will make childre? 
curious of plants, minerals, natural history, of literary curiosities 
autographs, postage-stamp collections, and many things whic 
will inspire pleasure in their reason rather than in their appetite 

Never scold children, but soberly and quietly reprove. 
not employ shame except in extreme cases. The suffering 18 
acute, it hurts self-respect in the child, to reprove a child befor? 
the family ; to ridicule it, to tread down its feelings ruthlesslY» 
is to wake in its bosom malignant feelings. A child is defenceless + 
he is not allowed to argue. He is often tried, condemned_an! 
executed ina second. He finds himself of little use. He 8 
put at things he don’t care for, and withheld from things that he 
does like; he is made the convenience of grown-up people, is 
hardly supposed to have any rights, except in a corner, 23 ce 
were, is sent hither and thither, made to get up or sit down of 
everybody’s convenience but his own, is snubbed and catechis¢ 
until he learns to dodge government and elude authority, an 
then be whipped for being ‘deceitful ” and “artful.” 

Well, well ; girls may have the hardest time of it in after 
life, but for the first fifteen years boys are the sufferers, 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE SKIN.* 


NDEPENDENTLY of the vital importance of a healthy 
skin, in its connection with the general animal economy, 
We find that the state of the epidermis exercises a powerful 
Influence for good or for evilon the personal appearance, 
and this, if necessary, adds another to the many arguments 
Pointing to the necessity of a careful attention to the health 
of the skin. It would be out of place here to enter into a 
detailed examination of the value of exercise and the bath, 
and the effects which food, temperature, atmospheric changes, 
and the judicious or injudicious selection of artificial cover- 
ings have upon the condition of the skin. We will proceed 
at once to examine some of the most important results of 
@ neglect of these points, and endeavour to point out suitable 
Yemedies in each case. 

Rep Rasi.—This rash, which consists of reddish blotches 
of various forms and size, is usually constitutional, or refer- 
able to inattention to dietetic regularity. The following 
lotions will be found very efficacious. 

No, 1.—Skin LOTION— 


Eau de Cologne ............008 1 oz. 
Spirit of camphor ............ iby 
Oilrofs junipers. 245s. .cc5. 8th 10 drops. 


No, 2 —GovuLARD’s Lorlion— 
Solution of diacetate of lead 
Rectified spirits ............. see 7 
Distilled water ...............+ 194 oz. 

PrmpLes.—By this term is understood that kind of 

cutaneous disturbance which displays itself in an eruption of 
raised spots, which sometimes are dry or scaly ; and in other 
cases, contain a minute quantity of serum or pus ; to go into 
any lengthened description of the causes and infinite 
variety of this distressing and unsightly variety of skin 
disease would require a volume, so I shall here confine 
myself to a selection of the most approved formule for 
its treatment. 

KALYDOR.—This very celebrated cosmetic is made some- 

what as follows :— 
Bitter almonds (blanched)...... loz. 
Corrosive sublimate ...........66 8 grains. 


2 drachms. 


TROSG=WALCIte cs csseteesesccressse sb s 16 oz. 
LAIT DE FRAUCHEUR— 

tose-water (concentrated)...... 80z. 

Tincture of benZOin........cceee0e 4 drachms. 
AUGUSTIN’S LOTION— 

RROSO= Water ©. occcecsssss oe sovssaves sec 8 0Z. 

Salt.of Tartaraverectts. dsssscsets 2 drachms, 

Tincture of benzoin .........e0006. By ery: 
ITALIAN COSMETIC WASH— 

MelilOt Water... :c5ccsescctdecsetess 120z. 

Tincture of benzoin............+6+ 2 drachms. 
Dr, COPLAND’S “ EVAPORATING ” LOTION— 

Withers. ces cc ccsiseecsettessnsseteces 1} ounce, 

Rectified spirit .......c0cscsceseees aoe 655 

Solution of acetate of am- 

MOMMA ricceot sess Bee cetccs Ate dele Fj 
Rose-water... ...icscoccrsccsodsceee Shes s 


Agitate before using. This is a very powerful formula. 
FRECKLES.—AII fair-complexioned persons much exposed 
to the influence of the sun’s rays in summer, are familiar with 
the tawny oval-shaped patches popularly call “ freckles.” 
Any of the following washes will be found efficacious in their 
removal. 
LovTion FoR FRECKLES (KITTOE’s)— 
Muriate of ammonia ............ 
Spring Water..... c.scescceseseceees 
Lavender water ....ccseeseeerenes 
LoTIoN FoR FRECKLES— 
GUT ACIO. nm. ctahtracstosens essence 
Distilled water (hot) ..........+. 
Dissolve the acid in the water and add 


1 drachm. 
1 pint, 
2 drachms, 


14 drachm. 
3 OZ. 


ROSG-WAlelAcrsctrscsetarteseeesstets 3 02. 
LEMON CREAM For FRECKLES— 
NeW CLr@aiih.s.....tscotscescccovcseszs 1 oz. 
ma-MNUKG pes censteeeeseccet reese 8,, 
Ti@MMOM JUICE te. .ocsace.tcessteeostes Les 
Hau de cologne............sesseeves 1,, 
Alum (powdered) .........sseeeeeee Les 
Sugar er pa Pa ree 1 drachm. 
Dissolve the powders in the liquid by the aid of a little 
agitation. 
POMADE DE BEAUTE— 
White Wakrest-srescse ocsteaseoacess 1} drachm. 
Spermaceti......... Percsterrrecanes* VP 
Almond Of] ......-...00ceeceuseeres 4 04, 
OlivesOUle ster ccrceee eet scec eee. 


2 99 
Tincture of Peru.......ce.ceeee eee 1 drachm. 
Melt and mix with the heat of a water bath. 
BatsaM oF Honey—for freckles— 


Finest heather honey ........... 4 oz. 
Glycerine ......:..seesercereerereees Lee 

Unite with a gentle heat, and add while cooling 
AICONOL Steet crt, teccy se cstcorese ses 1 oz. 
Essence of amber ..........s0008 6 drachms. 
Citric acid (Qur6) .4.%...-.5. >. fala 55 


A very useful preparation. 
Bioom oF Roses (French)— 
Carmine i eisctacetits so tceocataees 2 drachms. 
Digest in 4 oz. strong ammonia, in a stoppered bottle, for 
forty-eight hours ; add 


ROS6-WALCLAirr. stsecrresccocentsisas 1 pint 
Hssence, Of-rOseSe ve. s css sctecs 4 OZ. 
Decant, after a week’s repose. 
Bioom or Roses— 
Soft WAter......cccscscossetesceseves 1 pint 
Tem JUICC........0escserceseseees 5 oz. 
Dilute sulphuric acid ........... . 2 drachms. 
Mix, and add 
Dried rose-leaves......cee ceeee ees 3 OZ. 


Digest in a glass vessel for four-and-twenty hours, stirring 
Constantly, pass through a muslin sieve, and add 
Gum arabic (powdered).......+. 1 oz. 
Otto Of LOSES......-seeeeereeeeeeeres 30 drops. 
Set aside for a week, and filter. This preparation must not 
Come in contact with metallic substances. 
Bovutrs pD’ALMANDE— 


Spermaceti ......ssscccssscces eves 2 OZ, 
White waxitrsirrcc.tecerk. ctacseoe » 4 
‘Almond oilew..3 eeerees.cisete 8, 


* Epitomised f, “ : ae ished 
y R: Jones Oke The Practice of Perfumery,” just published, 
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ounce gallipot sometimes makes a convenient mould, if it has 
a circular bottom. 
CLYCERINE CREAM— 
WhItG WAX st fcscchiccsestencesete 1 oz. 
SPELMACEL «<22%.0Feececsss ces ccoses i bee 
Gy Gerineigtss. scrcsetster sess seecet es Less 
Melt, pour into a heated mortar, and add slowly, with 
constant stirring, 


ROSC-WAtLERS...cdecsreccsncebaseetices 3 OZ. 
Orange-floWer ........csceeee sence de5 

LAIT VIRGINAL— 
Orange-flower water ..........6 80z. 
Tincture of benzoin............+6. 2 drachms. 


Mix together very slowly ina mortar to produce a semi- 
opaque fluid. This forms the much esteemed skin wash 
Virgin's Mitk. 

MILK OF RosES.—Melt with the aid of a water bath, one 
ounce of curd soap in five ounces of rose-water, add 

WGC WAX. .ccc.s0+-.csurecescotes see 1 oz. 

DSpelMACedl Tek. ttenccsrs ys ssere9s 1 oz. 
and when these are thoroughly amalgamated, add 

Bitter almonds 2.75. ..5...-2+ ++ cere oO 

Separately beat into a pulp, with three and a-half pints of 
rose-water. These various ingredients must be added 
together very slowly and gradually, with the aid of brisk and 
energetic trituration ; add when cool two drachms otto of roses 
dissolved in eight ounces of alcohol. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


FRENCH PRUNE-PUDDING.--Boil a quart of new milk, beat 
the yolks of six eggs and the whites of three, add two spoon- 
fuls of ground ginger, a little salt, and four spoonfuls of flour ; 
gradually mix in the milk, stir it well up, throw in a pound of 
French dried prunes, tie it up in a cloth, boil it for an hour, 
and serve with melted butter poured over it when turned out. 

Sratinc Fruir Borries.—The following plan for sealing 
bottles of preserved fruit is highly spoken of in the American 
Agriculturist by Mrs. C. H. M. Newell, Hampden County, 
Massachusetts, United States, who says: ‘‘Among your 
many plans for securing jars of fruit I find no mention of one 
that I have used several years, and find it preferable to any 
kind of patent fastening, and even better than the patty-pan 
arrangement. Cut circular pieces of thick, stout cloth, suffi- 
ciently large to tie over the jar or can, On these cover with 
cement a space that will fit the opening and extend over the 
rim. While filling the jars lay the cemented covers on the 
bottom of the stove oven to soften. When the jar is ready, 
wipe the rim dry and apply the cover, cement side down, 
smoothing out the wrinkles and tying it with a strong string. 
Afterward cover the top with some of the cement thinly 
spread. A few minutes will show, by the depression of the 
cover, that the contents are secure. I think you will find it 
the cheapest, easiest, and most expeditious manner of sealing 
that has come to your notice. Very many use it, and all give 
it their unqualified approval. ‘The cement I use is made with 
1 oz. resin, 1 oz. gum shellac, 1 cubic inch of beeswax ; melt 
these in a tin cup and mix thoroughly ; use gentle heat to 
melt or remelt, as great heat may granulate the shellac.” 

Frencu PANCAKES.-—Take two eggs, two ounces of butter, 
two ounces of sifted sugar, two ounces of flour, and half a 
pint of milk; beat the eggs thoroughly and put them intoa 
basin with the butter, which should be beaten to a cream ; 
stir in the sugar and flour, and when these ingredients are 
well mixed add the milk. Keep stirring and_ beating the 
whole for a few minutes, put it on well buttered plates and 
bake in a quick oven for twenty minutes ; serve with a layer 
of jam between each. 

Diamonp Cement.—Take isinglass, soak it in water until 
it becomes soft, then dissolve it in proof spirit, and add a 
little resin varnish. Used for joining China, glass, &c., and, 
under the name of ‘‘ American Cement ” for joining and fixing 
precious stones. 

CoLp CrzAM.—1l. Lard, prepared, two pounds; suet, one 
pound. Melt, cool a little, and then stir in bergamot, two 
drachms; essence of lemon, one drachm; neroli, twenty 
drops ; rose-water, four ounces. 

2. Lard, one pound; spermaceti, three ounces. Melt 
with a gentle heat, and when cooling, stir in orange-flower 
water, one ounce ; essence of lavender, twenty-six drops. 

3. Oil of almonds, five pounds; white wax, one pound ; 
spermaceti, half pound. Melt by a gentle heat, then stir in 
rose-water, one pound ; attar of roses, six drops. 

4, Lard, ten parts ; oil of almonds, four parts ; suet, two 
parts; spermaceti, one part. Melt in a warm bath, and 
when removed from the fire stir in one part-each of rose, 
cinnamon, and orange-flower waters, with a few drops of oil 
of lavender or bergamot. 

5. Oil of almonds, one pound; white lard and suet, each 
one pound; spermaceti and white wax, each one ounce. 
Melt with as little heat as possible, and stir in rose or orange 
flower water, four ounces ; essence of bergamot or lavender, 
thirty-five drops. 


SEASONABLE FRENCH RECEIPTS. 


How ro Serve Cucumpers.—l. Concombres a la Béchamel. 
—Peal the cucumbers ; cut them in two or in four parts; take 
out the seeds; divide them in smaller pieces, and boil them 
in water, with salt and vinegar. Drain them; put 
them into a dish, and pour sauce & la Béchamel over them 
This sauce is made as follows: Cut up one pound of bacon 
and a quarter of a pound of veal fat, and put them into a pan 
with a bit of butter and put it over the fire to fry ; add two 
or three onions, and some rounds of carrots and turnips ; hold 
it over the fire while the butter melts; when the butter is 
perfectly melted, and before the contents of the pan begin to 
turn brown, powder with three or four spoonfuls of flour ; fry 
again, but do not let the ingredients become brown; put in 
some stock or the gravy from a braise ; add pepper, cloves, 
thyme, a bay-leaf, and parsley. Boil for an hour and a half 
and strain. 

2. Cucumbers Stuffed. —Concombres Farcis. —Peel the cucum- 
bers ; scoop out the seeds, and fill them with forcemeat of 
poultry or fish; stop the ends with linen, and cook the 
cucumbers thus prepared in strong stock ; they will be ready 
in an hour and a half ; reduce the sauce by boiling, and pour 
it over them. : : 

3. Cucumbers Stuffed—Concombres Farcis. (Second Receipt). — 
Scoop out the inside of a cucumber after it has been peeled ; 
fill it with forcemeat, which has been dressed; stop up the 
ends, put it into a stewpan with some butter, a bunch of 
herbs, and some broth ; let it simmer for three-quarters of an 
hour ; reduce the liquor in which is was dressed, and pour it 
over for sauce. ; 

4, Concombres ala Mattre d’Hétel.—Cook them as directed 
in the receipt for cucumbers 4 la Béchamel; put them 
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into a stewpan with butter, chopped parsley, and gren 
onions, pepper and salt ; fry them fora second and serve. 

5. Concombres a la Poulette.—Having cooked the cucumbers 
as for cucumbers 4 Ja Béchamel, put them into a stewpan with 
butter and flour mingled together ; stew them in milk ; when 
about to serve, thicken with yolks of eggs, and add a little 
vinegar. 

6. Concombres ala Pouletie. (Second Receipt).—Take out 
the inside of cucumbers which have been peeled, and 
cut them in pieces; put them into boiling water, and 
take them out when they yield to the finger; throw them 
into cold water, and then drain them on a cloth. Having 
prepared them thus, pour a sauce a la poulette over them ; 
or fry them with butter, chopped herbs, pepper and salt. 

7. Concombres en Salade.—Peel the cucumbers ; take out 
the inside; cut them in thin slices, and soak them for 
some time in vinegar, with salt and pepper ; drain them ; 
they may have oil and vinegar added after they come to table. 


AMERICAN DELICACIES. 


Breap OmeLrr.—Put about a coffee-cupful of bread- 
crumbs into a saucepan, with nearly as much cream, salt, 
pepper, and avery little nutmeg. Let it stand until the bread 
has imbibed all the cream ; if any be left, either pour it off or 
add more bread. Then break six eggs into it, and beat to- 
gether. Turn into a pan, with a little melted butter, and fry 
like omelet. 

Bortep Custarp.—Boil one quart of milk: sweeten and 
flavour to taste. When boiling hot, but off the stove, stir in 
the yolks ; set it back, and just let it simmer, but not boil 
again. Have the whites well beaten ; pour over the custard 
slowly, stirring all the time, that the whites may not set, but 
get cooked through and through. Have the cups either wet 
with wine or brandy, or lay a bit of cake, well soaked with 
either, in each cup, pouring the custard over it. Grate a 
little nutmeg over each glass. at cold. 

GINGERBREAD-PUDDING.—Half a pound of flour; half a 
pound of thick syrup, or best molasses ; half a pound of suet, 
finely chopped ; two tablespoonfuls of milk ; two eggs ; half a 
lemon (chop the peel very small, and add the juice). Mix all 
thoroughly, and boil four hours ina buttered basin, which 
must be quite full. Over all tie a cloth, and let it boil with- 
out stopping. 

To Canpy Sucar.—To Prepare Sugar for Candying. —The 
first process is clarifying, which is done thus: Break the 
white of an egg into a preserving pan, put to it four quarts of 
water, and beat it with a whisk to a froth, Then put in 
twelve pounds of sugar, mix all together, and set it over the 
fire ; when it boils put in a little cold water, and proceed as 
often as necessary till the scum rises thick on the top; then 
remove it from the fire, and when it is settled take off the 
scum and pass it through a straining-bag. If the sugar should 
not appear very fine, boil it again before straining it. 

T'o Candy Sugar.—After having completed the above first 
process, put what quantity is wanted over the fire and boil it 
until it is smooth enough. Thisis known by dipping the 
skimmer into the sugar and touching it between the fore- 
finger and thumb ; and immediately on opening them a small 
thread will be observed drawn between, which will crystalise 
and break and remain in a drop on the thumb, which will be 
a sign of its gaining some degree of smoothuess. Boil it again 
and it will draw into a larger string; it is now called bloom 
sugar, and must be boiled longer than in the former process. 
To try its forwardness, dip again the skimmer, shaking off 
the sugar into the pan ; then blow with the mouth strongly 
through the holes, and if certain bladders go through it has 
acquired the second degree. To prove if the liquid has 
arrived at the state called feathered sugar, redip the skimmer 
and shake it over the pan, then give it a sudden flirt behind, 
and the sugar will fly off like feathers. It now arrives to the 
state called crackled sugar ; to obtain which the mass must be 
boiled longer than in the preceding degree ; then dip a stick 
in it and put it directly into a pan of cold water, draw off the 
sugar which hangs to the stick in the water, and if it turn 
hard and snapsit has acquired the proper degree of crystallisa- 
tion ; if otherwise, boil it again until it acquires that brittle- 
ness. The last stage of refining this article is called carmel 
sugar ; to obtain which it must be boiled longer than in any 
of the preceding methods ; prove it by dipping a stick first 
into the sugar and then into cold water, and the moment it 
touches the latter it will, if matured, snap like glass. Be 
careful that the fire is not too fierce, as by flaming up against 
the sides of the pan it will discolour the sugar. 


Tar New FLrowrr AND Hotianp Beties.—A new flower 
called the Factorinea Epistolaris has just been discovered in 
Holland by a postman, and in a letter-box, from wheuce it 
has derived its name. For some time the postman had 
noticed something cropping up in one of the pillar letter- 
boxes, visited by him daily. At length, after a fortnight of 
very dry weather, the vegetation became so luxurious that 
leaves and flowers sprouted out by the aperture. An old 
maid has purchased the pillar-box, fearing that the flower 
might die if transplanted, and she intends to hand it down to 
posterity by selling ‘‘cuttings,” which have already gained 
enormous favour in the eyes of Holland beiles. It is ex- 
pected, says a correspondent, that very shortly all the young 
ladies of Amsterdam will have a letter-box at their bedroom 
window, a good means of killing several birds with one stone ! 


Marryina oN 15s. A-WEEK,—Frederick John Kirkham, 
nineteen years of age,|has appeared at Guildhall on remand, to 
answer the charge of robbing the Civil Service Stores, where 
he had been employed. At the previous examination it was 
shown that some tea, port wine, and cocoa were found upon 
the prisoner, and a considerable quantity of articles which 
had been removed from the stores were found at his lodgings, 
including about 201b. of tea, two small tin canisters of 
coffee, twenty-one packets of cocoa, a jar of tapioca, a tin of 
ground ginger, one of pepper, one of mustard, three of the 
extract of milk, six cakes of chocolate, two bottles of Wor- 
cester sauce, three packets of candles, two parcels of sugar, 
nine cans of scented soap, and a knife for opening sardine 
boxes. The goods stolen were valued at about 3/7. 10s. Mr. 
Mansfield, manager of the grocery department of the stores, 
said the prisoner was a porter and packer. His wages were 
15s. a-week. He came to them from Messrs. Crosse and 
Blackwell, by whom he was discharged, as witness believed, 
because he had got married. He bore a good character. In 
reply to Alderman Owden, the prisoner said this statement 
was correct. He had been out of work about three weeks 
when he was taken on the stores. Police-constable 144 said 
he had been to Crosse and Blackwell’s, and was informed that 
they discharged the prisoner because they knew he could not 
keep himself and a wife on 15s. a-week, and _act honestly. 
The prisoner pleaded guilty, and elected to be dealt AE 
under the Criminal Justices’ Act. He was sentenced to t0 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
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Court ad Sashionable Dobos. 


THE COURT. 


THE QUEEN went out at Balmoral on Monday morning last 
week with Princess Beatrice ; and in the afternoon the Queen 
and Princess Louise drove out, attended by the Duchess 
Dowager of Athole. 

On the Tuesday morning the Queen went out with Princess 
Louise, and in the afternoon Her Majesty and Princess Bea- 
trice drove to the Glassalt Shiel, attended by Miss Macgregor. 
Princess Louise, attended by the Hon. Harriet Phipps and 
the Hon. Eva Macdonald, went out driving. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice went out on Wednesday 
morning, attended by the Duchess Dowager of Athole ; and 
in the afternoon Her Majesty drove out with Princess Louise, 
attended by the Hon. Harriet Phipps. ; j 

On Thursday morning the Queen went out with Princess 
Beatrice. In the evening the Queen gave a ball in a tent to 
the servants and tenants and gillies on the Balmoral, Aber- 
geldie, and Birkhall estates, at which Her Majesty was pre- 
sent for some time, Earl de Grey had the honour of dining 
with Her Majesty. 

On Friday the Queen went out with Princess Beatrice, at- 
tended by the Hon. Harriet Phipps. Princess Louise, attended 
by the Hon. Eva Macdonald, went out riding. 

Viscount Castlerosse, the Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, 
and Mr. Helps.arrived at the Castle, and the two former had 
the honour of dining with Her Majesty. 

On Saturday the Queen drove out, accompanied by Princess 
Louise and Princess Beatrice. Earl de Grey, Viscount Castle- 
rosse, and Mr. Helps had the honour of dining with Her Ma- 
jesty. The Rev. Dr. Caird arrived at the Castle. 

On Sunday the Queen, Princess Louise, and Princess 
Beatrice attended Divine Service in the parish church of 
Crathie. The Rev. Dr. Caird, chaplain to Her Majesty, 
officiated. 

The Lord Justice Clerk, the Rev. Dr. Caird, and Mr. Helps 
had the honour of dining with Her Majesty. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the King of the Bel- 
gians, and attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale and Cap- 
tain Lunden, went to the Epsom races on Wednesday last 
week. The Princess of Wales drove out, accompanied by the 
Princess of Teck. 

On the Thursday the Princess of Wales drove out, attended 
by the Hon. Mrs. W. Grey. The King of the Belgians, his 
Royal Highness Duke Philip of Wurtemburg, and her Im- 
perial Highness the Archduchess Thérése, visited the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Marlborough House and remained 
to luncheon. The King of the Belgians afterwards took leave 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales on his return to Belgium. 
In the evening the Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by 
the Hon. Mrs. Coke and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, dined 
with the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, at their residence, 
Montagu House, Whitehall. 

The Hon. Mrs. Coke succeeded the Countess of Morton as 
the Lady in Waiting to the Princess of Wales. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Keppel succeeded Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale as 
Equerry in Waiting to the Prince of Wales. 

On Friday the Princess of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
Mrs. Coke, Lord Harris, and Mr. Holzmann, went to Mr. 
Charles Hallé’s Beethoven recitals, at St. James’s-hall. Her 
royal highness afterwards drove out accompanied by the Prin- 
cess of Teck. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Saturday morning and 
again in the afternoon. In the evening the Prince of Wales, 
attended by General Sir William Knollys and Lieut.-Colonel 
Keppel, presided at the annual dinner of the officers of the 
10th Hussars at Willis’s-rooms. 

On Sunday the Princess of Wales, with the Hon. Mrs. Coke 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel in waiting, attended Divine 
Service at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The service was 
performed by the Rev. the Sub-dean and the Rev. T. Hel- 
more. Anthem, ‘‘God is a Spirit’ (Bennett), sung by Master 
Coward and Messrs. R. Barnby, Cumming, and Winn. Mr. 
Cooper presided at the organ. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Sub-almoner to the Queen, from 
St. John xvi, 6 and 7. 

On Monday the Prince and Princess of Wales drove out, 
attended by the Hon. Mrs. Coke. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales honoured Baroness 
Meyer de Rothschild with his presence at a dancing party 
on Monday night, at the family residence in Piccadilly. A 
sclect company responded to the Baroness’s invitations to meet 
his Royal Highness. 

On Tuesday the Princess of Wales drove out, attended by 
the Hon. Mrs. Coke. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
have signified their intention to attend the opening ceremony, 
on the 30th instant, of the new schools for the children of 
the seamen of the port of London. The schools occupy a 
large portion of the open space in Wellclose-square, near the 
Sailors’ Home, and will be attached to St. Paul’s (church for 
seamen), in Dock-street, London Docks, They will accom- 
modate over 400 children. ‘The stewards are making arrange- 
ments to give their royal highnesses a proper reception. 

Tne Kina or THE Bercians.—On Thursday morning last 
week the King of the Belgians, attended by the principal 
members of his suite, lunched with the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Marlborough House. ‘The King subsequently re- 
turned to Claridge’s, and, attended by his Excellency Baron 
Beaulieu, left for Woolwich, where his Majesty embarked at 
4.30 on board the Marie Henriette for Ostend. The com- 
mandaut and dockyard authorities were in attendance. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Marquis and Marchioness of Clanricarde have issued 
cards for a party to meet her Royal Highness the Princess 
Mary Adelaide and the Prince of Téck on the 18th inst. 

Lord and Lady Egerton of Tatton have issued cards for a 
dinner on the 29th, to meet their Royal Highnesses the Comte 
and Comtesse. de Paris, and on Saturday, 2nd J uly, to meet 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. Monday 
evening, 13th inst., Lady Egerton of Tatton has a reception. 

The death is announced of the wife of Mr. J. H, Skene, 
British Consul at Aleppo. She died of fever on the 16th of 
May. Her benevolent character, shown chiefly in succouring 
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the sick, in a country where medical aid is rare, will cause 
many, of all creeds and classes, to deplore her loss. She was 
the sister of Mr. Rangabé, Hellenic Minister at Constanti- 
nople, well known in literature for his elaborate work on 
Greek inscriptions, and was mother-in-law to the Archbishop 
of York. 

The Lady Mayoress will give a full-dress ball at the Mansion 
House on the evening of Wednesday, the 15th inst, 

The Countess of Dalkeith and family have gone to 
Eastwell-park, Kent, to pass the holidays with the Duke and 
Duchess of Abercorn and family. The Earl of Dalkeith is 
staying in the Isle of Wight. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Donegall had a select 
party at dinner at their residence in Grosvenor-square on 
Saturday last. : 

Lady Charles Wellesley and the Misses Wellesley arrived 
in town on Tuesday from Conhalt-park, Hants, for the season. 

The Duchess di St. Arpino and Mrs, Locke have arrived at 
36, Lowndes-street, for the season. 

Lady Catherine Allen gave a small dance on Monday night 
at 5, Belgrave-square. ‘The dancing-rooms were brilliantly 
lighted, and there was a profusion of beautiful flowers. 
Dancing commenced soon after eleven, and was kept up until 
a late hour. 

On Tuesday Sir Stafford Northcote, Lady Northcote, and 
suite arrived in Liverpool from Quebec, in the Scandinavian : 
Bishop M’Ilvane, of the United States, and one of the late Mr. 
Peabody’s executors, arrived in the City of Paris; and his 
Excellency the Hon. Spencer St. John arrived in the 
Australian from Jamaica, 

Viscount Sydney has promised to preside at the summer 
festival at the Home for Little Boys on Saturday, the 9th July. 

Visitors AT Ems.—A letter from Ems states that among 
the illustrions visitors to that favourite watering-place there 
are at present, besides the Czar and the Grand Dukes Vladimir 
and Nicholas, the Duchess of Ostgothland, the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, Prince Alexander of Hesse, and from the far 
South the Duke and Duchess of Ossuna. The Emperor has 
been entered on the list of strangers under the name of Count 
Borodinsky. He appears every morning regularly at the 
springs, and in the afternoon on the Promenade ; he rides out 
about six in the evening, and sometimes after his return visits 
the Cursaal. He dresses simply and still wears mourning. A 
child who sells flowers to visitors is happy to have obtained 
his Majesty for a customer ; she brings him every morning a 
little bouquet of lily of the valley, and is generously recom- 
pensed for this little attention. As may be supposed, Ems is 
extremely full. Concerts, balls, and fétes are of daily occur- 
rence, and the French Theatre was to open on the Ist instant. 
Though gaming is not carried on in Ems to the same extent as 
in Homburg and Wiesbaden, there are generally a good many 
people round the fapis vert, and the Grand Duke Vladimir 
may be often seen risking a piece or two at rouge et noir. 


FORTHCOMING FASHIONABLE EVENTS. 
To-day (Saturday ). 

Crystal Palace, last great flower show of the season, and dis- 

play of tables florally decorated. 
June 13. 

Lady Egerton of Tatton’s reception. 

Madame Anichini Scalia’s grande matinée musicale, at 24, 
Belgrave-square (by kind permission of the Marquis of 
Downshire), instead of at 23, Grosvenor-square. 

June 15. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s second assembly. 

The Marchioness of Salisbury’s evening party. 
June 17. 

Mrs. Edward Scott's first dance, at 27, Grosvenor-square. 
June 18. 

The Hurlingham Club—The annual general meeting at the 
Club House, Fulham. 

June 20. 


Lady Poltimore’s dance. 

Mrs. Gardner’s (née Comtesse de Mandelsloh) dance. 

Mr. William Gillitt’s (of the Albany) fancy dress ball, at 
Willis’s Rooms. 

Mr. Wilhelm Ganz’s annual grand morning concert, under the 
immediate patronage of their Royal Highnesses the Duchess 
of Cambridge and the Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck, at 
two o'clock, at the St. James’s Hall. 

International Pigeon-shooting at the Gun Club—Club Sweep- 
stakes, at 25 yards. 

June 21, 


State Ball at Buckingham Palace. 

Madame Rudersdorft’s matinée musicale, at 34, Dover-street, 
by permission of Mrs. Washington Hibbert, under the 
immediate patronage of their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess Christian, the Duchess of Cambridge, the 
Princess Mary and Prince Teck, &c. 

International Pigeon-shooting at the Gun Club, Shepherd’s- 
bush—the International Cup, given by the Gun Club, 
added to sweepstakes, to be shot for at 27 yards. 

June 22. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s third assembly. 

Frances Countess Waldegrave’s entertainment to their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, at Straw- 
berry-hill, 

Mr. Benedict’s annual grand morning concert, under the 
immediate patronage of their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Prince and Princess Christian, 
the Duchess of Cambridge, the Prince of Teck and the 
Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck, at St. James’s-hall. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Grand Duchess Alexandrina of Russia, wife of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, has arrived at Genoa on board a French 
vessel of war. ; ; : : 

Queen Maria Christina of Spain has just arrived at her 
villa of Mondésir, at Sainte-Adresse, near Havre, where she 
intends to remain for some time. 

The Duchess de Masser has just died at the advanced age 
of ninety years. She was the wife of Nicholas Regnier, one 
of Napoleon’s judges, who was raised to the peerage for his 
complicity in the death of the Duc d’Enghien, &c. When the 
emigrés came back to Paris they nicknamed his grace the Duc 
de Massacre. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the Belgians is being féted at Pesth 
and Ofen. On Saturday week she was entertained at dinner 
on the Island of Margarethe, in the Danube, between the 
above-named cities. The authorities of Pesth took advantage 
of the occasion to testify to her Majesty the feeling which the 
Hungarian people entertained for her. The Queen returned a 
response in the Hungarian language, and testified by her 
manner that she was touched by the sentiments expressed 


towards her. 
MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Lady Emily Montagu, daughter of the Earl 
and late Countess of Sandwich, aud granddaughter of the first 
Marquis of Anglesey, K.G., with Mr, William Hart Dyke, 
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eldest son of Sir Percyvall Hart Dyke, Bart., of Lullingstone 
Castle, Kent, was solemnised at St. George’s Church, 
Hanover-square, on Monday, May 30, The ceremony was 
performed by the Hon. and Very Rey. the Dean of Windsor, 
Lord High Almoner to the Queen, assisted by the Rev. G. 
Howarth, Rector of St. George’s, and the Rev. Robert 
Browne, Rector of Lullingstone. The bride’s dress was of 
rich white gros d’Inipératrice, trimmed round the bottom 
with flounce of fine Brussels point over tulle looped bouquets 
of orange blossom, stephanotis, and jasmine, pannier and 
tunic of lace looped bouquets, high corsage, and Brussels lace 
veil. The bride wore a very handsome pearl and diamond 
necklet, the gift of her father. Her ladyship was attended to 
the altar by six bridesmaids—Lady Florence Montagu, sister 
of the bride ; Lady Caroline Gordon Lennox, daughter of the 
Duke of Richmond; Miss Evlyn Paget, daughter of Lord 
Alfred Paget ; Miss Corry, daughter of the Right Hon. H. T. 
Corry, M.P.; Miss Dyke and Miss K. Dyke, sisters of the 
bridegroom—who wore dresses of blue poult de soie, trimmed 
with white muslin and Valenciennes lace, and bonnets of 
blue tulle with blush kalmia. Each bridesmaid wore a hand- 
some turquoise and gold ring, the gift of the bridegroom. The 
Hon. H. Bourke acted as best man. After the ceremony the 
company repaired to the residence of the Earl of Sandwich, in 
Grosvenor-square, where breakfast was served. The presents, 
which were very numerous, included some from their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. At two o'clock 
the newly-married couple started for Canford Manor, the seat 
of Sir Ivor Guest, in Dorsetshire, the bride being attired in a 
dove-coloured silk costume trimmed with fringe, and bonnet 
en suite. 

The marriage of Lady Alexina Duff, daughter of the Earl 
of Fife, with Mr. Aubrey Coventry, second son of the Hon. 
Henry Coventry, will be celebrated at Duff House, Banff- 
shire, on July 6, which is the Earl of Fife’s birthday. 

A marriage is in contemplation between Mr. J, Round, 
M.P. for East Essex, and his cousin, Miss Sibyl Freeland, of 
Hasketon. 

The marriage of Lady Victoria Byng and Mr. Loraine 
Fuller takes place next week. The 18th inst., we believe, is 
the day fixed. 

We understand a marriage is arranged to take place between 
Arthur Paulet Butler, Esq., only son of the late Hon. Sir E. 
Butler, of Harefield, Hants, and Emily, eldest daughter of 
John Goodden, Esq., of Compton House, Sherborne. 

We understand that a marriage is arranged between the 
Marquis of Downshire and Miss Balfour, eldest daughter of 
Mr. and Lady Georgiana Balfour. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS, 


The will of the Right Hon. Dowager Baroness Lyttelton 
formerly governess to the childen of Her Majesty Quden 
Victoria, was proved in London, under 10,0002. personalty. 
Her ladyship was the eldest daughter of the second Earl 
Spencer. 

The will of the Right Hon. Elizabeth Baronesg Panmure 
(relict of the Right Hon. William Maule, Baron Panmure 
and wife of Mr. Bonamy Mansell Power) was proved alee 
1,5007. personalty. 

The wall of Sir Henry Light, K.C.B., of Kimberley House, 
Falmouth, was proved in London, under 3,0002. personalty. 
His wife, to whom he had bequeathed an annuity of 2401., 
died only a few hours before him. He has bequeathed to his 
daughters, Lady Holmes and Charlotte Light, his share and 
interest in the Hetton Collieries; he also leaves them his 
books and MSS. The residue of his property he leaves be- 


tween his son, Lieut.-Col. Alfred Light, of the Royal Artillery, 


and his daughter Charlotte. 

The will of Mr. John Meeson Parsons, formerly of Angley- 
park, Kent, late of Raymond’s-buildings, Gray’s-inn, and 45, 
Russell-square, Middlesex, was proved in London, on the 4th 
ult., under 120,000/. personalty, by Mr. Frederick Harrison, 
Stock Exchange ; Lawrence Harrison, his son ; Mr. Charles 
Edward Jones, Mildred-court ; and testator’s nephew, Thomas 
George Dixon, M.D., of Northwick, Cheshire 3; & power being 
reserved to Miss Elizabeth Parsons, his sister, to prove here- 
after. To each of his executors he has left a liberal legacy. 
He has bequeathed to the National Gallery 100 oil paintings 
to be selected from his collection by the trustees ; and has 
left to the British Museum and the Museum of Science and 
Art many articles of worth and merit. The remainder of his 
collection of antiquities and relics he leaves to his daughter 
and only child, wife of Sir Charles W. Athol Oakeley, Bart., 
and has made a large provision for her ; and also, should she 
have a son to succeed to the baronetcy, a handsome provision 
is made for him, and bequests for any other of her children ; 
but, on failure of issue acquiring a vested interest, then the 
property is left to the testator’s two nephews. 


ONE YEAR NEARER HOME. 


H, bells that in yon turret swing, 
What is the burden that ye sing 

To men who to earth’s phantoms cling 
As through the world they roam ? 

It is, that howe’er bright the eye, 

However sweet be love’s pure tie, 

Or beat the heart with fond hopes high— 
We're one year nearer home ! 


A twelvemonth nearer to the crown, 
When life shall Jay its burdens down ; 
To bear no more earth’s smile or frown 

That to all mortals come : 
To those bowed down with grief or care— 
To homeless, suff’ring, ev’rywhere, 
How sweet the message that ye bear— 

We're one year nearer home ! 

DEXTER SMITH. 


LAvixs v. GENTLEMEN AS LAwYERS.—It is a singular coin- 
cidence that'the first case of Miss Barkaloo, an attorney who 
has just commenced her professional career in St. Louis, was 
that of an unfortunate dog run over and mortally injured by 
a horge-car. The lady who owned the dog demanded damages, 
and the corporation, of course, demurred. Although, from 
the legal lady’s name one might infer she would incline to a 
different course, nevertheless she quietly advised the company 
to settle, and they, following her suggestions, did so upon 
favourable terms. Evidently Miss Barkaloo has yet to learn 
that lawyers make money generally by prolonging their . 


causes ! 


“JT haye used Davis’s Pain Killer in my family for Bron- 
chitis and Bowel complaints, and often given it to my men, 
and always with the most complete success, [ consider 
it the best family medicine in use.”—Joun WINSTANLEY; 
Cart Proprietor, Liverpool, Jan, 2, 1860,.”—To P, Davis & Son. 
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R. MAROBA CANOBA, the Hindoo judge who recently 
married a Hindoo widow. has been excommunicated, 
together with his wife and the oiliciating priest. 

The youth William Redhead, who shot his stepmother at 
Stepney, has been committed for trial by the magistrate at 
the Thames Police-court for wilful murder. 

On Monday afternoon, about five o’clock, a pleasure yacht, 
the Royal Aibert, capsized a mile off Hastings, having four- 
teen persons on board. The two boatmen and six of the ex- 
Cursionists were picked up, but two of the latter have died. 


A “mysterious disappearance” is reported from Teign- 
Mouth. In this case the lost person isa young lady named 
Shaw. Miss Shaw, who is only thirteen years of age, left 
School at the usual hour on Wednesday night last week, and 

as not been seen or heard of since. 


Isaac Finch, charged with murdering his wife by wounding 
her in the throat with a billhook at Sandon, near Chelmsford, 
has been brought before the magistrates for final examination. 
The prisoner fainted in the dock. It was stated that he had 

een in a lunatic asylum, and that his uncle was out of his 
Mind at the present moment. He was committed for trial. 


Miss Moreay, M.D.—Miss Frances Elizabeth Morgan, 
M.D., who lately took her degree at Zurich, and now holds 
an appointment as under-assistant in the General Hospital 
of Vienna, is mentioned as having been present on the 30th 
ult. at the distribution of prizes in the great hall of the 
University. This is the first instance of the admission of a 
woman to the annual meetings of the Academy of Vienna. 
The Neue Freie Presse, in reporting this incident, describes 
Miss Morgan as an American lady. We are informed that 
she is an Englishwoman. 


HorticutTurRAL SHow.—The National Horticultural Ex- 
hibition at Manchester opened on Friday last week at the 
Old Trafford Botanical-gardens. The weather was delightful, 
the attendance more numerous and fashionable than on any 
previous year, and the show altogether the most successful 
that has taken place there. Every class of plants was admi- 
rably represented ; but it was in the orchids, as was antici- 
pated, that the great strength of the show consisted. Mr. B. 
S. Williams, of Holloway, and Messrs. Veitch and Sons, of 
Chelsea, were the principal exhibitors, the former carrying off 
twelve prizes, eight of them frst class. 


Wuy Lapigs CANNoT GET THE Dust Removep.—In many 
parts of the metropolis (a correspondent writes) the plan is 
adopted of placing a card with the letter D on it in the 
windows of houses where the services of the dustman are 
required, but it is little attended to. One of the great dust 
Contractors was lately told of the inattention of his men, and 
answered that his foreman strongly impressed on the men the 
necessity for attending to the signal; but, he added, ‘‘ We 

now how it is; the men don’t know one letter from another.” 
He was asked, ‘‘ Why don’t you teach them their letters?” 
and replied, ‘‘ That would never do. If they could read and 
Write, or even read, they would soon get better situations.” 

A Lapres’ S—wine SocrETyY AND THEIR CANDIDATE.—At 
the anniversary meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association recently, Mrs. Stanton, in one of her addresses, 
related a pithy little incident. Many years ago she, in com- 
pany with others, formed a sewing society, the proceeds of 
which were devoted to benevolent purposes. On one occasion 
the society educated a poor young man for the ministry, pro- 
viding him with everything necessary for his vovation. 
Having completed his educational course, he returned to the 
town where she and her companions were, and preached his 
first sermon. His text was, ‘‘ Suffer not women to speak in 
the churches.” That sewing society never educated another 
young man ! 

HorrisLe—E DEATH oF A Wire.—Mr. Coroner Heath has 
held an inquest at New Radford, near Nottingham, on the 
body of a married woman named Jane Harrison. It appeared 
from the evidence that decased was employed at the Clyde 
Works, and she went into the engine-house for the purpose 
of washing the floor. The unfortunate woman incautiously 
approached too near the engine (which revolves at the rate of 

24 times per minute), and her clothes caught in the ma- 
chinery. A woman named Taylor saw the occurrence, and 
immediately stopped the engine. Assistance was procured, 
and deceased was disentangled from the engine, but was 
found to be quite dead. Deceased has left a family of five 
children. 

Wuo can CLA [tHE CuiLp?—A woman who said she 
had acted as godmother to an infant, whose parents are now 
both dead, asked the police magistrate at Worship-street a 
few days ago whether she could not recover the child from its 
grandfather, who had taken it away. Mr. Newton said he 
thought that the grandfather had more right to it. The ap- 
Plicant said that as she was the child’s godmother she was 
next to its mother, and she thought she was bound to bring 
up the child after its parents died. Mr. Newton said he could 
not interfere with the grandfather's right, and the applicant 
then left the court, complaining that she was not able to fulfil 

e promises she had made at the sacrament because she had 
Not got tne child. 

ILL-TREATING A STEPDAUGHTER.—Ellen Towner, the wife 
of a private in the 9th Lancers, stationed in the Hounslow 

arracks, was charged before the Brentford magistrates on 
Saturday with ill-treating her stepdaughter, a girl nine years 
of age. The girl stated that her stepmother beat her about 
the face and back with a brush, and then forced her head into 
% tin can; her nose and mouth, she said, bled very 
Much, Some of the officers of the regiment said the child 
Was well-behaved, and that her stepmother often beat 

er, The chairman of the bench said they were, generally 
Speaking, reluctant to send mothers to goal ; but the prisoner's 
Cruelty merited a severe punishment. Our industrial schools 
Were half filled with children through the bad conduct of 
Stepmothers. The prisoner was sentenced to two months’ 
ard Jabour. ; 

A Lapy Anp A Frencu THIEr.—French thieves seem pos- 
Sessed of a fertile invention. The other day, says a French 
Paper, a lady went into a haberdasher’s shop, Rue Richelieu, 
and bought a pearl-grey silk dress., The shopman had noticed 
2 tolerably well-dressed man standing at the door after the 
arrival of the lady and seeming to watch all her movements. 

pping up to the cashier’s desk the lady drew a 200 franc 
Note from her purse. At that moment the man outside 
rushed into the shop, gave the lady a box on the ear, and tore 

note out of her hands. ‘I had forbidden you to buy that 
one cried he, ‘‘ but I watched you and you shall not have 
as Wirh these words he hastened away, the lady fainted, 
me the persons employed in the shop, supposing the intruder 
W © an offended husband, made no remark and let him go. 
P hen the lady recovered the proprietor of the establishment 
bepressed his regret at this violent scene, and pitied her for 

®ing dependent on so brutal a husband, ‘My hus- 
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band !” cried the lady, eagerly. ‘‘Sir, that man is not my 
husband ; Ido not know him, and have never seen him.” 
The pretended husband was a daring thief. 


SuICIDE oF A WHOLE Famity.—The journals of Berlin 
publish accounts of an extraordinary suicide in that city. A 
small dealer, named Kuth, resided in the Strasse Sebastian 
with his wife and four children, whose ages ranged from ten 
to eighteen. A few days back a relative of the family re- 
ceived a letter from the eldest son, written in such terms as 
to foreshadow a catastrophe. The person to whom the com- 
munication had been addressed at once informed the police of 
his fears, and an entry into the house was effected, but too 
late to prevent the tragedy, which had been consummated. 
Tie mother and four children were lying on a bed, dead from 
strangulation, and the father was hanging by the neck behind 
adoor. According to the letter of the son the entire family 
had consented to die together, but the motive for such a reso- 
lution remains a mystery. 


Stace EscapaDE OF A FEMALE SERVANT.—Isabella Parker, 
a servant at No. 29, Piccadilly, was drunk on Monday 
night, got out of the back window of the house where she 
lived, and climbed up to a window of St. James’s Hall, where 
the Christy Minstrels were performing. She made such a 
noise that the performances had to be stopped for some time, 
until, with some trouble, a policeman got her down. She 
then began screaming, and said that she was a Fenian, and 
would ‘‘shoot the lot.” At the Marlborough-street Police- 
court on Tuesday morning Miss Parker said that she was an 
admirer of the Christy Minstrels, and being caught looking at 
them she was told to go away. She had often done the same 
thing before. Mr. Tyrwhitt: ‘‘ Yes, particularly when you 
were drunk. You will have to pay 5s., or be committed for 
four days.”’ 

A Desperate Morner.—A woman named Ellen Wallis, 
aged twenty-seven, was charged at the Thames Police-court 
on Monday with attempting to drown herself and her two il- 
legitimate children, aged two years and six months respec- 
tively. The father of the children had lately separated from 
her, and allowed her 10s. a-week. On Sunday morning last 
he called on her and took the eldest child out to look at the 
steamers from the Blackwall Pier. The mother followed with 
the other child, began to reproach him, and threatened to 
drown herself and the children. Chapman said she would be 
hanged if she did, and the woman, according to her own ac- 
count, goaded by Chapman’s taunts, took the two children in 
her arms, and jumped off the pier into the water with them. 
They were, however, all rescued. Mr. Lushington said it 
was his duty to commit her for trial for the attempt to murder 
her children. 


BureGary AT A Laptes’ ScHoot.—A number of burglaries 
have recently been committed in the neighbourhood of Forest- 
hill, At Park-hill, in the immediate vicinity, three villas, 
out of a block of ten, have been broken into during the past 
fortnight, and property of considerable value stolen, At one 
of the houses—a boarding-school, kept by the Misses Bailey 
—a number of men entered the premises at midnight on 
Thursday, remained there several hours, breaking open cup- 
boards and boxes, afterwards ate a hearty breakfast, and left 
the house at six o’clock in the morning, with carpenters’ tool- 
baskets containing their plunder, as though they were work- 
people. During the whole of this time the ladies in the upper 
part of the house heard the voices and proceedings of the 
eb a below, but were too much frightened to give any 
alarm. 

NATIVE INDIAN Marriaces.—A suit was lately carried 
through the High Court of Bombay by a Parsee gentleman 
against his wife. The lady, it seems, was married, like other 
native women, when a mere child, and unable to exercise any 
choice in the decision of her own destiny. Her husband 
treated her with severity, keeping her even more completely 
a prisoner in her penance than custom authorises, and the 
wife after a time effected her escape and returned to her 
family. The husband sued for a restoration of his conjugal 
rights under the 36th section of the Parsee Marriage Act, and 
the Court decreed in his favour. The native papers are loud 
in their condemnation of the cruelty of such a suit, and ask 
that the Parsee Marriage Act be modified. It appears that 
under section 31 of the same Act the wife might have pleaded 
for a separation on the grounds of cruelty, but as she did not 
do so the husband gained his point. The horror of Orientals 
at such an infringemene of the “rights of women” is not a 
little instructive. 


EXTRAVAGANT Hazits.—The case of Lumley v. Desborough 
and others was before Vice-Chancellor Stuart last week. This 
suit was instituted by Brevet-Major William B. Lumley, for 
the purpose of setting aside, on the ground of fraud, a deed, 
whereby, in March, 1864, he granted an annuity of 300/. to 
Eliza Lumley, to whom he was married in 1847. The plaintiff 
alleged that in consequence of her extravagant habits he was 
thrown into pecuniary embarrassments, and that in February, 
1864, they agreed to live separate. About a year ago the 
plaintiff prosecuted Eliza Lumley for bigamy, on the ground 
that at the time she married him, instead of being as she re- 
presented herself to be, Miss Elizabeth Haynes, she was the 
wife of Alexandre Victor then living. The trial for bigamy 
took place at the Central Criminal Court, and she was convic- 
ted, but the conviction was quashed on appeal.—The Vice- 
Chancellor, without calling upon the counsel for the defendants, 
said he thought the case for the plaintiff had totally failed. 
Under the circumstances the Court felt it right to dismiss the 
plaintiff's bill with costs. 


ViotortA Discussion Socrery.—The monthly meeting of 
this Society took place on Monday, June 6, at,the Architectural 
Gallery, Conduit-street, Sir John Bowring in the chair. The 
audience was composed mostly of ladies, of whom there was a 
good attendance. Mr. J. T. Hoskins, B.A., read a paper upon 
Woman Suffrage, in which he certainly broached some extraor- 
dinary propositions. He not only claimed the suffrage for women, 
but also their right to be represented by their own sex ; these 
representatives he would not admit to the House of Commons, 
but to the House of Lords, which does not sit so often or so 
long. This he would reinvigorate by the admission of 150 lady 
representatives. He did not believe in the equality of the sexes 
in powers of endurance, either physical or mental, and hence, 
we presume, he would match the lady M.P.’s only with the 
House of Peers, which have been sarcastically styled ‘‘old 
women.” Miss E. Faithful disclaimed any responsibility for the 
opinions expressed by Mr. Hoskins, whom they might almost 
suppose to be an enemy in disguise, as the propositions he had 
propounded were such as were predicted by their greatest 
enemies, and in her usual quiet but eloquent language advocated 
the right of woman to the suffrage as the stepping stone to the 
attainment of equality with man in all the duties of life. Mr, 
Cooke and other speakers expressed, amid loud dissent from the 
ladies, their entire disapproval of woman suffrage, and Miss 
Faulconer, in reply, urged that women had. taken care of 
babies long enough, and it was the turn of the men to stay at 
home and do it now. Women could beat {men in Euclidj and 
languages, and why not in making laws ? 
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LADY DOCTORS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


IX the fourth century we find notice of a female physician, 
Abella of Salerno, who wrote several Latin treatises on 
medicine. In the early part of the fifteenth century, Dorotea 
Bucca was professor of medicine at Bologna University, and 
Allessandra Gigliani was, at a still earlier date, of famous 
repute as an anatomist in that school. Olivia di Nantez, a 
Spanish lady of the sixteenth century, was famed for her 
knowledge of scientific medicine. Her medical works were 
published in Madrid in 1588. Anna Mazzolini occupied the 
chair of anatomy at Bologna in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and was famed for her skill in wax-modelling. In 1788 
Maria Petraccini took a medical degree at Florence, and 
lectured at Ferrara, assisted by her daughter, Zaffini Feretti, 
who was also the recipient of a degree in medicine at Bologna. 

Maria Delle Donne became M.D. at Bologna in 1806, and 
was appointed to the chair of midwifery by Bonaparte in 1812. 
She was a famous practitioner in medicine and surgery. Frau 
Von Siebold, early in the nineteenth century, took a medical 
degree in Germany ; and Marianne, her daughter, in 1817, did 
the same. The latter was quite an authority in her special 
department of obstetrician and practitioner of diseases of women. 
Madame La Chapelle, in Paris, was considered one of the 
greatest authorities in the same department in the latter end of _ 
the last century ; and Madame Bolvin was even more distin- 
guished. In 1814 the latter was appointed directress of one of 
the hospitals of Seine and Oise, and was granted the title of 
M.D. by the University of Marbourg. 

Among English-speaking nations Miss Elizabeth Blackwell 
seems to have been one of the first ladies who took a degree in 
medicine. This she did in 1849, 

Miss Garrett, on first commencing the study of medicine in 
1860, found all doors but that of the Apothecaries’ Hall closed 
against women. She went through five years of apprenticeship, 
and obtained her diploma in 1865, having, however, been com- 
pelled to pay sometimes as much as fifty guineas to a qualified 
teacher for a course for which any male student would only have 
been charged five. And then the ‘‘Hall” repented of its 
generosity, and closed its doors against any other lady doctors. 

A Russian lady, Madame Suslowa, took a degree in Zurich 
in 1867, and now about a dozen ladies are studying there. 
Even St. Petersburg University has recently given a degree in 
medicine toa lady. Some ladies are also studying at Vienna 
University, and one has recently taken a degree at Berlin. 


LITERARY MEN AND THEIR WIVES. 

I do maintain that a wife, says Sarah Coleridge, whether 
young or old, may pass her evenings most happily in the pre- 
sence of her husband ; occupied herself, and conscious that he 
is still better occupied, though he may but speak with her and 
cast his eyes upon her from time to time ; that such evenings 
may be looked forward to with great desire, and deeply re- 
gretted when they are passed away forever. Wieland, whose 
conjugal felicity has been almost as celebrated as himself, 
says, in a letter written after his wife’s death, that if he but 
knew she were in the room, or if at times she but stepped in 
and said a word or two that was enough to gladden him. 
Some of the happiest and most loving couples are those who, 
like Wieland and his wife, are both too fully employed to 
spend the whole of every evening in conversation. 


Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 
[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 28, 6d. each.} 


BIRTHS. , 
On the 5th instant, at 39 a, Curzon-street, Mayfair, the wife of W. H. L. 


Barnett, Esq., of a son. 
On the 4th instant, at 12, Oxford-square, Hyde-park, Mrs, E, Boutcher, of a 


daughter, : 
On the 5th instant, at 15, Neville-street, Onslow-gardens, the wife of T. ,V. 
Roberts, of a daughter. 
On the 6th instant, at 117, Sloane-street, Lady Ruthven, of a son, 


MARRIAGE, 
On the 2nd instant, at the parish church, Low Leyton, Essex, by the Rev. F.'W. 
Quilter, George White, Esq., J.P., St. Mary’s, Tenby, to Laetitia, second daughter 
of the late D, Hart, Esq,, of the Park, Leytonstone. 


DEATHS. 
On the 38rd instant, at Totnes, Bridget, widow of the Rev. S. Lane, aged 


ninety-two. 

On’ the 2nd instant, at 19, Friston-villas, Richmond, Mrs. Moore, aged 
eighty-nine. 3 aE 

‘On the Ist instant, at 81, Walworth-road, Mr, Frederick William Turner, aged 
fifty-one. 


Pure Mitx.—The development of Irish industry is a 
matter of importance to any who take an interest in the pro 
gressive settlement of Ireland. The pyeserved provisio 
trade has rapidly increased, and to the salted meats, pork, 
butter, and bacon, has now to be added condensed milk, the 
manufacture of which has hitherto been confined to America 
and Switzerland. On the ricb grazing grounds of Mallow, in 
the county of Cork, a large factory 1s in. full working order, 
employing permanently sixty hands in condensing over 
200,000 gallons of milk annually, which is sent away in her- 
metically sealed tins to all parts of the world. 

A Lapres’ PARLIAMENT.—Ladies in discussing their griev 
ances do not, the Pall Mail thinks, make enough use of th 
fact that they were summoned to Parliament in Edward III.’s 
time. In Joseph Holland’s “ Of the Antiquity of the Parlia- 
ments in England,” published in 1685, it is recorded that 
among the summonses to Parliament in 1361, the thirty- 
fifth Parliament of Edward III., there is one writ ‘‘De 
admittendo fide dignos ad colloquiam ;” and among the 
earls and barons are returned Marie Countesse de Norff, 
Alianor Countesse de Ormond, Philippa Countesse de March, 
Agnes Countesse de Pembroke, and Katherine Countesse 
de ,Athole. In the preceding year, also (34 Edward III.), 
there had been writs tested at Wynston on the 5th of April, 
issued to divers earls and barons, to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to several bishops and abbots, and to four abblesses, 
requiring their attendance at Westminster on the morrow of 
the Trinity, for the purpose of treating of an aid for the 
making of the King’s eldest son a knight, &c. It does not 
appear, however, that any ladies ever actually took their seats 
in Parliament by virtue of these summonses, although numer- 
ous instances are on record of both knights and esquires having 
sat in the House of Lords in right of their wives. 

HoLLoway’s PILLS AND OINTMENT.—Unsettled Weather. — 
Warm days with chilly mornings and evenings try the constitution. 
Complaints of the chest, such as asthma, bronchitis, inflammation 
of the lungs, coughs, and colds, are now afflicting multitudes. 
Fortunate it is for sufferers that they may with confidence resort to 
Holloway’s purifying Pills and soothing Ointment, These noble 
medicaments exercise the most beneficial influence over the many 
maladies which arise from exposure to wet or cold in our variable 
climate. The Ointment should be well rubbed as near the afflicted 
parts as possible. Friction with it upon the chest bet een 
shoulders or upon the throat, will at once diminish all dang' ; 
symptoms, 
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Phe Herp Dour. 


Maxim for the Salad Season—Two heads are better than 
one. 

A chin upon which no beard was ever known to grow— 
ur-chin. 

Love has been defined as an insane desire to maintain 
somebody else’s daughter. 


Probably the cause of women’s teeth decaying sooner than 
men’s is not the perpetual friction of their tongues upon the 
pearl, but rather the sweetness of their lips. 

Soon Sorvep.—Thin Man: ‘‘ Boy, what’s that hungry 
dog following me for?” Boy: ‘‘He thinks you're a bone, 
I s’pose.” 

The cat that serenaded a literary lady the other night has 
not been able to be out since; and the lady is minus one 
boot, one flower-pot, a patent inkstand, and a new chignon. 


PICHLY - COLOURED CHROMO- 
TYPES after WATLEAU (unmounted, for Scrap- 
books or Screens). A set of four oyal medallions of 
figure subjects, in tho rich and effective style of this cele- 
brated French artist. Post free for 50 stamps ; or a set of 
six (smaller size) for 25 stamps. JOHN JERRARD, 172, 


Fleet-street, London. 


Ree GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


approaches 
by Messrs. 
performed, . 


OALS —A HINT to PURCHASERS. 
—Do not be sure you know what Price you are paying 
for your Coals, unless you are certain you get 20 cwt. to 
the Ton and the Quality you order. The Weight and 
Quality of all Coals sold by the JOINT STOCK COAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED, are Guaranteed. Order at the 
Chief Office, 115, Chancery-lane, or at any of the Offices or 
Depéts in London,.Brighton, Dublin, Colchester, or Bury 
St. Edmunds. Truck-loads sent to any station at Whole- 


sale Prices. 
A. NEW, Managing Director. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
TABLE JELLIES AND CREAMS, 


IN PINT AND QUART BOTTLES, 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 


CALVES’ FEET, ORANGE, LEMON, NOYEAU, 
MADIERA, VANILLA, ETC. 


Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen; Whole- 
sale of the Manufacturers, 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


. . 
= 
= ne 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS :— 


“For 
while equally supporting.”—Lady’s Own Paper, May 7. 
“ The invention seems to us to be not only ingenious but in every way ada 
the wearer of the article made by the process under notice.’—The Draper, 


“ A new skirt has been the want for many years; that desideratum is now supplied.’ 
“The perfection of skirts."—South London Press. 


Manufactured by STEPHEN DIXON & CO., St. Mary’s Place, Nottingham ; 
And sold by all respectable Wholesale and Retail Drapers. 


(gia gapass SSR a Et ant | oe ae Bet Bela 
E. & R. GARROULD 
ARE NOW SELLING A SPLENDID COLLECTION 


FRENCH SILK MANTLES AND JACKETS, 


In all the NEWEST PARIS STYLES, from 3} to 10 Guineas. The Lowest 
Price ever known for Goops oF THIS CLASS. 


ALSO SEVERAL LOTS OF 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE CASHMERE JACKETS, 


VERY MUCH UNDER PRICE. 


Ey OG. EY. GA RRO Wiad». 
150, 152, 154, 156 & 158, EDGWARE ROAD; 


AND 


57 & 58, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W. 


CLOSE ON SATORDAYS AT TWO O'CLOCK ALL TH YEAR ROUND. 


PIANOFORTE 


ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . 


and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 
£ The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer everyf acility for producing gradations of tone. 


So important an mprovement is of the utmostinterest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. : 

«~The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
ent which has preceded it. . . . We were much struck with the power possessed 
tain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
.. It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these.” 


—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


erfection than any arrangem 
rinsmead’s instruments to sus 


<>, THE GREATEST NOVELTIES AND GREATEST COMFORTS 
OF THE AGE ARE STEPHEN DIXON’S 


s\ NEW PATENT CORK SKIRTS, 
- NEW CORK CORSETS, AND 
NEW CORK DRESS IMPROVERS. 


sets the cork is more yielding than bone or steel, readily adapting itself to the figure, less likely to break, 


pted to give comfort, ease, and convenience 
April 15. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


[Sunn 11, 1870. 


Why is the letter A like a honeysuckle ?—Because a B 
follows it. 


The husband of a scolding wife, on being asked what he 
did for a living, replied that he ‘‘kept a hot house.” 


CAUSE OF WrEAKNEss. —A milkman accounted for the weak- 
ness of his milk by saying that the cows got caught in the 
rain. 

A young lady from a boarding-school, having made some 
progress in acquiring Italian, addressed a few words to an 
organ-grinder in her purest accent, but was astonished at re- 
ceiving the following response : ‘‘I no speak Inglis !” 


A young lady, wishing to entangle a young man in the 
meshes of Cupid, sent him the following invitation :— 
; ‘© Oh, will you come to tea with I, 
And help me eat a custard-pie ?” 
To which tho young man, with corresponding sentiment and 


grammar, replied :— 
‘© Another one’s asked me to tea 


And I must go and sup with she.” 


“Improvements and eneral excellence.” 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte {improvements are— 


“‘ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
. . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON. 


for this frequent complaint, 


c 


be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 
PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


’_Worid of Fashion, May. 


varded at the London Puris, and Amsterdam nternational Exhibitions, for 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Nernersanps Internationan Exnuynition, 1869, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
MA Neer A CTU ReBehes:, 


MANUFAUTORIES—1 To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR 80 BADLY? 


It is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCHERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eninent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress will 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


Where to find Milkmen.—At the watering-places. 


A lady, who has been reading the law, is in the most 
fearful and agonising doubts regarding the legality of her 
married condition. She says, ‘Lotteries are illegal, and 
marriage is the greatest lottery in life.” 


(From Punch.) 


Brier BuT OpscurE.—Mrs. Malaprop spent the Queen’s 
birthday very pleasantly at Hampton Court, listening to the 
band of the Lancets. But one thing rather puzzled her. Cer- 
tain busts were pointed out to her as those of the Roman 
Emperors, Cesar and Pompey and the rest of them ; and yet 
she noticed that under every one was the word—objectionable 
anywhere, but particularly so in such a place as Hampton 
Court Palace—Imp. 


Turf reform, —Mowing your lawn. 


Tell Her, Somebody.—Mrs, Ramsbotham says that she 
can’t understand why there is so much small-pox in Paris, 
seeing that the Emperor has for so many years adopted a 
vaccinating policy. 


\ OMENTOUS, MYSTICAL, and 

MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS._SAND AND 
THE SUEZ CANAL (a Momentous Question), by Pro- 
fessor Perrer; with curious Sand Experiments and Dio- 
ramic Illustrations.—Novel Musical Entertainment, by 
Grorcr Buckianp, Esq., entitled THE HEART OF 
STONE: a Legend of the Black Forest; with astonishing 
Spectrol Scenes and New Music.—Dvawar’s Marvellous 
Perfcrmances.—The American Organ daily.—And all the 
other Entertainments Daily, for One Shilling, at ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC. 


OOKERY for LADIES —aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER, — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
uel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—ns 
annoyance, no trouble—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 

In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 

boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly, Din- 


ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s. 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depot, 11, Oxford-street, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra. 


\ ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES strengthen and produce a Voice melo- 
dious, swect, and clear, 
Testimonial No, 5,112.—Madlle,. Crristixe Nitsson writes, 
August 2nd, 1869: “TI find your Lozenges most excellent 
or the throat and voice—receive my thanks.” 
Telegram recciyed from Mr. Gawith, Chemist, Liver- 
Sept. 20th, 1869: “ Forward by first passenger train 
Madlle. Christine Nilsson, Victoria Hotel, Preston, two 
largest boxes of Voice Lozenges, 11s. each; charge to ae 
Testimonial No. 845.—Jenxy Lixp writes: “My expe- 
rience confirms the testimony already so general in favour 
of your Voice Lozenges.” 
Lovisa Pyne writes: ‘I have benefited much from the 
use of them.” 
AncupisHop Mawnine writes: ‘I approve very highly of 
them.” 
Sir Micra Costa writes: ‘Iam glad to give my testi- 
monial to their efficacy.” 
*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
ustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stop its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 
Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
8, 14, or 33 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 
and 27, Blackfriars-road, London; and al Chemists, 


THE 


GUELPH REVERSIBLE 
SEWING MACHINES. 


“‘Vouchsafe me, for my mind, but one fair look. 
A smaller boon than this I cannot beg. 
And a less than this, I am sure, you cannot give.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 
GooD SEWING MACHINE. 
Useful. Effective. Artistic. 
Elegant. Warranted. Complete. 
Large. [nvaluable. Handsome. 
Perfect. Novel [ovincible. 
Handy. Guaranteed. Neat. 
E conomical. 


PATENT ELASTIC HOOK REVERSIBLE MOTION. 
Samples cf Work post free. 
INSTRUCTIONS, IF REQUIRED, GRATIS. 


Trade, Clergymen, and Charitable 


iberal terms to the 
Libera Institutions. 


SHILLINGFORD BROTHERS, 


41, CASTLE STREET, 


AND 


17, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, LONDON, 


Accessories. 


Town in Iingland, if to the value o 


ding al] 


Hand, complete, £3, inclu 


PRIME NEW SEAS 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFF 


PHILLIPS & CO. TEA MERCHANTS 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, EC, 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., Qs, 4d. 
A Price Current Free. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAG 


i 7iliam-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees and Spi 
Ring Wy mfigiand, 1¢1t0 2 f Forty Shilling or upW: 


E.C. 


ON’S TEA, 
EES supplied by 


VERY FINE RICH BLACK TRA, 2s. 64. 
Sugars at Market Prices. 


E, by their own Vans, within Hight miles of No. 8, 
ae ces CARRIAGE Free to any Railway Station or Marse* 
ards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


JuNE 11, 1870.] 
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| BET-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OF F 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kind 

of Lace, Indian ard Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, an 

the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silyer bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies 
All ctters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT fo 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles ot 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels, Established 1820. 


ees OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 
No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
REONCHITLS AND NEURALGIA, 


THE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 
is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 


CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that 
the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold 
under the protection of Government authorising a stamp 
bearing the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 


Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street. London, W.C. 


RIGAUDaC= PERFUMERY: 


45, RUE DE RICHELIEU, PARIS. 
ParronizeD BY THE FRENCH COURT, 
2D IN Fasntonannrk Crrceirs 


THE TOILET WATER OF THE DAY, 
Preserves the Freshness of the Skin and the Fairness of 
the Complexion. 


WIURANDA SOAP 


Gives the Skin a delightful silky surface, and is all that can 


be desired as to Perfume. 


RIGAUD!S “DENTORINE: 
A Dentifrice Elixir of unequalled virtues. Sweetens the 


Breath, Strengthens the Gums, and Preserves the Teeth 
from Decay. 


SOLIDIFIED: DENTIFRICE CREAM 


A brush dipped in water and Ventorine passed over it 


produces a soft and unctuous mucilage that gives the Teeth 
a brilliant whiteness. 


‘Miranda: Pomade 


FOR PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR, 


ROSE POWDER 


secure the preference of persons 


1ts superiority must fj 
gratifying the 


desirous of preserving their beauty while 
sense of smell. ' 


RIGAUD'S COLORIGENE 


RESTORING TO THE HAIR ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR, 

A yegetable compound; contains nothing injurious; re- 
stores the Hair to its natural colour. Its success is infal- 
lible, aud it does not stain either the skin or linen. 


GENUINE YLANGYLANG PREPARATIONS 


Offered genuine and incomparable with any other used 
under the same name, Messrs. R1GAUD and CO. being the 
only original importers :— 


YLANGYLANG 


SOAP. POMADE. 
OIL. TOILET WATER. COLD CREAM 
COSMETIC. 


POWDER. 


BOUQUET. 


MANILLA 


The two Favourite Perfumes for the Handkerchier. 


The Fashionable Perfume, 
Just Imported by Messzs. RIGAUD axp CO 


Sacypens, 143, Oxford-street; Newsrry, 45, St. Paul’s- 
ehu ehyard. 


ADTES’ and CHILDREN’S WARD 

d ROBES, Table and Bed Linen PURCHASED to 

ra Pere te PATTERSON, 30, Park-street, 

a anden-town, N.W., and 8, King-street, Portman-square, 
- (Estasuisuen 16 Years.) 


FIELD'S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. 6d 


DESSERT ditto, 18s. TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


Tamar (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or neryous temperament, 
and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. BELIN and TARDIEU, who prescribe it 
constantly for the above complaints, and with the most marked success. 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, from 30s. 


SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming 8 dishes, 
from 84s. the Set. 


CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d 
Txarots, from $s. 6d. 

FISH CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s. 

FISH KNIVES, from 35%. per dozen, in Maho- 
gany Box. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s. 6d per 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 

CRUET FRAMES, from 7s. 6d. 

DISH COVERS, from 51. the Set. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 

BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Steel), 10s. 6. per doz. 

Quality Guaranteed. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS 
And Sold by Messrs. Banctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 7d. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S 


COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE 
OF COFFEE, 


CARACCATINA : a Cocoa deprived of / 
its Butter Sc oe ie ee 


CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA .. 4 


LICHEN ISLANDICUS or ICE- | 
LAND MOSS COCOA... | 


MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use .. 
DUNN’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE .. .. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 
PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 


28, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
KAYH’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Why use KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS? 

1. Because they are the best Family Medicine. 

2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
sexes. 

3. Because they are the cheapest and most effective 
medicine yet invented. 

4, Because they are equally efficacious in curing and pre- 
venting disease. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


} 1s. and 2s. per packet. 


| 9d., 1s. 6d., and 3s. per 
[packet. 


For Invalids. 


} 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
1s. per Ib. 
1s. and 2s. per botile. 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
TETR.Oc 8... O;X LD BE -GA-s:— 


By the use of this, the most simple, speedy, and sue- 
cessfulagent, after an experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu- 
nity trom pain in every operation pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless edaptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 
anesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas is innocuous and even 
pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. For 
confirmation of this vide ‘‘ Lancet,” ‘‘ British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B, L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Teeth, the following results may be confidently 
relied on. All loose teeth are permanently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable without them. In appearance and in use, 
both for cating and speaking, they are precisely the same 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference what- 
ever. The “Times,” March 6th, says, ‘So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from 5s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free 
Established 1820,— At only addresses, 312, REGENT 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office). 


PURE AERATED WATERS, 


ees uthin Soda 
er. 
Hllis’s Ruthin Potasg 


{ _ Water. 

iy Hllis’s Ruthin Seltzer 
W—Water. 

R erp s RuthinLemon- 


ade. 

Ellis’s Lithia Water, 
E_llis’s Lithig and 
Potass Vater 


FOR GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy 


EVERY CORK IS BRANDED ‘R. ELLIS and 
SON, RUTHIN,” and every lubel bears their trade 
mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 
Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 
sale only from R. Kis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. 

London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIFTTA- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


HE VOICE! THE VOICH!! Pricr’s 
Rep Currant AND Frencn Rose Lozences.—Testi- 
monial from the rising Baritone; “1 find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat na 
remarkable and agrecable manner.”—R. Lansmere,—Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICE, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000), of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


in 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. ; 
 Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’S as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. bee 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the. Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
‘*T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., i 1 lb., 41b., & 4 1b. Packets, 
J. anp J.. COLMAN, LONDON. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent Norseness WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sase or 

™ Hire. 


nets FOR THE REMOVAL eFINVACTOG 


MBs. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse 

IVE street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits. 

jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-oflice Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences, 
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J. & ATS, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 


Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manutacturers, 
P ux if S Li 15 Y. effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
= the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for | tomo AN te ane hat it cannot be ges Nath 
Excellence of Quality. 


may be worn during sleep. A. descriptive circular may be 
es = had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds, 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 499 yds 


post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 

suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s.,and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s,, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d ; 
Post-oftice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machi 
may also be had by those who prefer them, ne Work, 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels, 


A GE N T 8: elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 

Wx. Gutmour, 45 Cannon-street WALTER Gow, 20. Sprinc-car efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK 
Lond ty vias 2 M - see » 4U, Spring-gardens, NE3$ and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
onaon. anchester. SPRAINS, &c. 11 is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 


sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 


4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 10s,, and 16s, each. Postage, 6d. 


J. F. Hutton & Co., The Temple, ee sal GouDCHAUX, 60, Boulevard de 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, 


Dale-street, Liverpool. Sebastopol, Paris, London 
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COP n te moteate nd aok | THE “ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 


ane HAND~SEWING MACHINE. 


RycON OMY IN MOURNIN G, and the 
Material varied in texture by the Manufacturer fot 
all seasons of the year, 

zion s ONLY ONE GUINEA AND A HALF THE DRESS. 

SATINS, The numerous testimonials which Messrs. JAY have re- 
env ee we Sa HF ceived of the durability in wear and colour of the JANUS 
ee sb i. rte \ S CORD, induce them to recommend and offer it as thé very 
3 : ples % best article ever manufactured for Mourning at so cheap a 
price.—JAY’S, : 

Tuz LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249, 251, REGEN’ T-STREET. 


GLEGANT COSTUMES, unequalled by 
any other Firm, at 16s. 9d. each, made on the pre- 
mises, of fashionable materials, and in the best possible 
manner. At least a thousand, made and unmade, pro- 
duced daily. 


TINTED ALPACAS, 
FRENCH MUSLIN, 
CAMBRICS and PIQUES, 
LUSTERINES, 
SERGES, &c. 
We guarantee to show one of the largest stocks 
in the trade, and purchasers may save from 10 to 
25 per cent. in price. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street. 


HARVEY and COo,, 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S,E. 


Abb THE NEW DRESSES, at 8s. ods; 
A 10s. 9d., 12s. 9d., and 16s. 9d., including FRENCH 
POPLINES of soft wool, Alpacas and Mixtures of Silk, 
plain and figured in brilliant and durable colours, not to 
be equalled. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


——————SE eS eee eee 


= MN 2 ~ ~ 
OURNING DEPARTMENT.—A stock : : . : ae : 
of Blacks made for the China and Daas? trade. | The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprictor’s original aim 
Through the failure of a large manufacturer | being to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination of excellence which experience, 
we have bought from a well-known shipping | anc mechanical skill could devise. The result has been highly successful, the ‘‘ ROYAL 
house the following lots, and our customers ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser, 
will find them worth double the prices 


re 
marked :—Demi Alpacas, 33d., 43d., 53d., and . . 
63d. per yard. Double Warped Alpaca, 8d, Price £0 complete, with all Extras, 


per yard, 34 inches wide. Figured Alpaca, 53d. 
Bae ward! 82 inches wide. Coburgs (fast dye), Jib oH O WM A S B R A D F O R D & re! Oo: 


43d., 54d., and 63d. per yard. Canton Crape = 
Cloth, sid. per yard, 32 inches wide. 100 63; =BVL EE T S) T R EET, LONDON, PRENCH MERINO S enor 
pieces about 5,000 yards very fine. Baratheas, CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; ann DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. FINEST! BEST! at 2s. the Yard. Colours just 
vseety Be a ES TE Sabet General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. opened are Violet, Blue, Lavender, Mauve, Slate. Drab 


Pink, Maize, Green, White, and Black, Patterns sent. 


HARVEY and Co., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


Ripley’s Dyes, and boarded, full width in 
Japanese style. The wholesale price for this 
last lot would be 10d. or 11d. per yard. This 

house is within fifteen minutes’ walk of four of T i=] = i O VW a 

the principal railway stations. Omnibuses 

pass the door at frequent intervals from every S BH W I NU (+ ML Cc HH tT: INT A oS APANESE SILKS. —tLadies purchase 
part of London. Patterns post free to any : A 


only the German make richest in i i 
y ' quality of silk 
really wears well, at 2s. 63d. the yard, Patterns sent, oon 


address. . — 
- Are adapted for all kinds of FAMILY SEWING, and to the use of SEAMSTRESSES TA 
Pee corel t nd bo DRESSMAKERS, MANUFACTURERS OF SHIRTS, COLLARS, SKIRTS, CLOAKS LAMBETH HOUSE, Wastaines Bridge, SE 
534 to 537, New Oxford-strect, W.C. MANTILLAS, &c. SS elie 


They will STITCH, QUILT, GATHER, HEM, FELL, BRAID, CORD, BIND, and 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS. anecetings, | perform EVERY SPECIES OF SEWING, making a beautiful stitch alike on both sides of | JJICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s, 6d., 


31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 


TABLE LINENS ‘ 
GLASS CLOTHS, / the Material. Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
COUNTERPANES, wear,’ wide width, at 3s, 6id. per yard. Richen en 
QUILTS, ; Moirés, yard wide, 10s. 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent, 
ae ELIAS HOWE, JUNIOR mayer aco. 
miertrehe hae ) J LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, 8,E, 
Saati es (Cross oF THE LEGION or Honour, PAris, 1867,) 

~ 4 


AREAL SEA BATH in your own Room 
by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon, B 
taking a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjo: ins 
luxury and the benefits ofa course of sea-bathin Ee 
the inconvenience of absence from home, and are mi iss 
the surest means of giving tone to your constitution, Tsoi 


in Bags and Boxes by all Chem} ? 
of iitatiais: Y all Chemists and Druggists. Beware 


and all Plain Desay et hich we hold one ik H i} aH () W i M A f H I N i} ¢ @) M Pp A Nj Y. 


of the largest stocks in the trade, are now sold 
by us at the smallest advance on mannfacturer’s ONLY DEPOT, 


say 64, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHOLESALE AND Retail, Draper, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, and Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 


Germany. 


: 

([IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates th 

system, fortifies the Constitution, breton thes r % 
and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this & a 
is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism ne - & te 
sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings oaks ee 
the joints, &c. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemise 
Druggists, &c. Beware of imitations, mex 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE 
29e102:.0 Reduced to £6:10:0 


SAUCE INCREASED FACILITIES OF MANUFACTURE, 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, ON HIRE. OPTION OF PURCHASE. CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &¢ 


‘ . . ’ ‘ ; 
Mi Pronounced by Connoisseurs The sale of these celebrated Machines is now upwards of 3,000 W eekly. { OLLE ES” CEMENT poe He any 
4) “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” ; ; ve meee ather to Wood and I 

al | MM is uso improves appetite and digestion, CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. — BRANCH OFFICES: and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
Pte “Nk Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 8, Newington Causeway, | 58, Northumberland Street, | 65, Buchanan St., Glasgow. | 46, George Street, Aberdeen. combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
ht t BEWARE OF IMITATIONS : South® London: Newcastle. ; 49, Reform Street, Dundee. | 1,'C ommercial Street, Leeds, freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness. 
| : P . A 21, Bold Street, Liverpool. 108, Princes Street, Edin-| 69, Grafton Street, Dublin. 19, High Street, Bristol. and is of easy applicatio pias 

/ To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 7 A ¥ app. n. <A few of the uses to which it 

Hi To ¢ 5 es LEA an 105, Market St., Manchester. | burgh. 7, Donegal Square, Belfast. | 4, Orford Hill, Norwieh. may be applied: The repair of every description of Ho : 
use- 


PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 


smertaemtecaterne: |  POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & COMPANY 


1) cole By all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
oe Beg to announce that they have added to their numerous Establishments, on both sides the Atlantic, 


THE ROYAL MATERNITY another DEPOT of their celebrated 


seers “LA SILENCIEUSE,” 


Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 


President—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., 21 0, R E e@ E N T S oT R E E Te W., 


Instituted 1757 for delivering Poor Married Women at 


hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books 

Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivor ; 
and Bone, Vases and. Pendants, Costly wares, Ancient rel 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 

be renewed, however much broken, ‘ 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respe i 

and Patent Medicine Vendors, and cioeeite, pean 
Sole Inventor and Maker, mae” 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


Greatly Pear SninoNa co scmmnee And invite an early inspection of this sole era SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING API 
A pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its MACHINE in the mar cet, provided with a New N NE. 


A New and Superior Fluid, 
For Remoying Grease, Paint, &e., 
From Dress, Drapery, Gloves, &c. 
Sold by the Principal Chemists, Perfumers, &¢ 
In Bottles, at 6d., 1s., and Qs. 6d, car 
N.B.--Sapine Is CERTIFIED FREE FROM ALL PETROLEUMS. 


object and advantages, will be gladly forwarded on applica- 
tion. a A R D 
J 


Subscriptions and Donations are respectfully and ear : 
Which prevents breakage of thread and needle, and hook and bobbin from being scratched. This 


nestly solicted. 
Bankers—Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., new Invention, which is patented in all European countries and the United States of America, is of 


Lombard-street. paramount importance, and renders it superior to all other Sewing Machines on the Rotating ‘Hook 
JOAN SEABROOK, Secretary. principle. - Sa eee Ae ee een 
Office, 31, Finsbury-square. Ww 
— “GERMANIA” PATENT LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE. T STITCH HAND cen LOCK- 


HE HOSPITAL for WOMEN. Soho- GREATLY IMPROVED SHUTTLE MACHINES, FOR WORKSHOPS, Price £4 4s, 
square. Lstablished 1842, for the reception of PRICES FROM £5 UPWARDS. With Stand, to work by 
eines from all parts of the United Kingdom and the INSTRUCTIONS GRA TI g. Seamer foot, £6 ba. 
: This is the most simple, 


uses and Samples sent free b ' 
Prospectus Samy y post effective, and 


PERFECT MACHIN E 
f MADE, 
and is equally efficien 
by hand or foot, 
THE WANZE R, 


Prize Medal Fami 
Machine, £9, aay 


The Committee APPEAL for CONTRIBUTIONS, that 
they may maintain the efficiency of this National Institu- 


tion. Every bed is occupied in the Free Department of J 
the Hospital, and many Patients are waiting for admission. D 
The New Wing is now open for the reception of gentle- N : 


women, who, by a payment of One Guinea a-week, can 
obtain all the advantages of Hospital treatment, combined 
with the privacy and comfort of home. 


Donations (either to the General or the Building Fund, To obtain extra profit by the sale, 
will be thankfully received by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and N & P OF AY 
Co. ; Messrs. Ransom and Co. ; or by the Secretary, at the i a) CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING 
Hospital, from 10 till 5, 6 % y J 
HENRY B. INGRAM, Sec /\ 43 A FALSE NAME 
j 


For Promenade or Croquet, 16s. 6d. and 21s. Soft and Are sometimes unscrupulously NAZIM of BENGAL. 
Pretty Houso Boots, 6s. 64. substituted instead of [THE AGENORIA HAND SEWING 


Ilustrated Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient P A’ i WN’ F ’ MACHINE, £4 4s. 
arrangements for Country Residents, BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR } TREADLE Macuines. 


Illustrated price lists 
post free. 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY (Limited) 
4, Great PortLanp-srreer, Recent-circus, W. 


PATRONIZED by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the N AWAB 


LADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS 


Wh: . ’ 4 ‘ : Tat Excelsior .. £6 6 0 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, ORN | ‘T OUR Which is p1 epared solely from Maize— Britannia from 616.0 
92, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. Ye Indian Corn. Wivecibbs 2 2 0 
Belgravia “thet fa FU 
Thr@ss EA DAVES Grover & baker” 9 ) 9 
s rover & Baker 
USE ONLY THE gene 9 $ , 
= anzer - 9 

G L E WN EF I : THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE COl1L CHIGNON, 33 inches in iength and rerrectiy SMOOTH, 55s. each Lion “2B goto 
i L D SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s, Whoelor& Wilson 1 & 4 
: SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s. 6d. to 21s. i Machines by makers. 

S TARCEH > CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, 6d. to 30s., according to length S. SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, 

ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. (Four doors from Oxford-street.) 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES No OTHER " ‘ 

ILLA RESIDENG K ZF ht STACEY & CO., Printed by W. J. SeHintatres Street; and Published 
~—thle Y Proprietor on R J ve 
Rooms. Delightfully situated at WANSTEAD HAIRDRESSERS AN D MANUF ACTURERS, rere esa Lenton. Rawers OMarieh ee as 
Railway fares reduced this month. Rent, £34.—Apply to 45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communications 


F, A, New, 85, Graham-road, Dalston, NE. Established 164 Sor the Paper should be addressed.—June 11, 1870. 
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